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Flavorful Hearth 
Products... 


Use 


IMCO SPECIAL 
High Gluten 
Flour! : 


“Bokery-Proved”—Trademork 





FLOUR 





aThittite Help Yourself to Profits! 


ale. 





It’s a fact—bakers everywhere are discovering that one 
secret to greater sales volume lies in skillfully produced 
hearth-type bread and rolls. 

IMCO SPECIAL, International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved” High 
Gluten Flour, packs real eye and taste appeal into all 
hearth products. It’s the quality of the gluten that counts, 
and only the finest high protein wheats are selected to 
be milled into IMCO SPECIAL. Ultra modern milling 
machinery and milling ‘‘know-how” combine to process 
this select wheat. The result is IMCO SPECIAL, a truly 
strong flour with plenty of tolerance to meet all your 
production requirements. 


International 


MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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\ <=, DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. . — 
or STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. : 





WHEAT for I-H flours is carefully chosen from the cream of 


| " J c | the crop for outstanding bread baking characteristics. This 





good foundation and the skill and care of |-H millers guar 


antee uniform dependability of |-H flours day after day. 
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HESE MONTANA 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
give unusual absorp- 
tion and outstanding 
flavor characteristics 


¥: 
GOLD CROSS 
ajR 


\\ 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
a \ 


General Offices: Great Falls, Montana 




















EXACT WEIGHT Checkweighing Scale 
will solve your package weight problem 


This scale is designed for production 
checkweighing of bags or cartons. Low- 
boy construction minimizes lifting. 
Tower revolves and locks to any position 
for easy reading. Over-and-under indi 
cation provides 2” of indicator travel for 
16 ounces over or under. Commodity 
platform of polished aluminum is 12” x 
164”. Weight platter is enclosed in 
dust-proof cover. 












Model 1120 provides fast, pre- 
cision weighing weighs accur- 
ately in out of level position and 
is unaffected by ordinary ma 
chinery vibration. Available in 
slant or vertical tower. Capaci- 


ties to 150 Ibs. 


Other Exact Weight Scales avail- 
able in any desired capacity, 
including table and roller plat- 
form models for production line 
checkweighing. 


Sales and Service from Coast to Coast 


lsxach Weight 


Better quality control FZ, L 3 
Saye \ 
wo rate al Better cost control Zw a a 
= THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 





959 W. Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio 
In Canada: P.O. Box 179, Station S, Toronto 18, Ont. 
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THE 


WM.KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 





Quality is that indefinable something that makes a product a little 
better ... makes the customer more satisfied. That’s what we mean when 
we speak of KELLY’S FAMOUS quality ... and that’s the kind of quality 


we mill into this long-distinguished brand. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHE ASON 9 KANSAS Grain Storage 1000000 Bus. 
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DAY AFTER DAY A, YEAR AFTER YEAR 


m 
SF When a company sticks to quality day after day and 
year after year without compromise, the customers know it. There is no greater | 
reward than to have the respect of your customers 


and a growing business. 











PIKES PEAK 
CAKE FLOUR 


CAKE FLOUR 


Milled from a purebred variety of soft white Spring 
Wheat that grows in the “Magic Valley” of Idaho... 


Helps build your reputation as a baher of the finest cahes 


Joe COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY General Offices: Denver, Colorado 
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WHAT SELLS 
BAKED FOODS 


NO. 1 IN A SERIES 





RESERVOIR OF WHEAT is maintained in the vast 
elevator system that covers the wheat producing areas. 
In elevators like this there is an “inventory” of wheat 
on hand to assure a supply of every kind of fine, high 


grade wheat for every kind of flour. 


~\ 


DURING THE HARVEST, experts visit 
the wheat areas and begin the task of 
sampling the crop. Each year new va- 
rieties are planted and tested under 
the supervision of leading agricultural 








colleges and crop improvement group 
which Pillsbury helps support. Pur 
pose —to find the best wheat for mill 
ing into flour. Also, certain areas ma‘ 
produce better baking wheat. Find 


QUALITY BAKED FO 


and at Pillsbury 


BLENDING THE WHEAT is the next step. Most flours are milled from a combina- 
tion of wheat types—and establishing the right proportions is a critical part of 
the milling process. Painstaking analysis by these Pillsbury experts assures the 
baker of uniform baking characteristics every time. And this uniformity of ingre- 
dients is helping the bakers of America produce a more uniform product... a 
better product for the American housewife. Modern milling methods have helped 
the baker build his business and win greater customer acceptance for his products. 
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ig those areas is the first job of the 
illsbury men who visit elevators in 
ihe important wheat producing 
jounties—all the way from Okla- 
ioma to the fields in Manitoba. 


WHEAT SAMPLES are rushed to one of 
Pillsbury’s five experimental mills where 
they are cleaned, tested and milled 
into flour. The flour is laboratory tested 
by chemists and finally baked into test 





loaves of bread. These test reports guide 
Pillsbury’s Grain Buying experts—who 
purchase wheat from the areas that 
produce samples with the best baking 
characteristics, 


JS START WITH QUALITY WHEAT 


wheat selection starts in the 


IN THE MODERN MILL, wheat is thor 
oughly cleaned, conditioned and ground... 
during which the coarse elements are sifted 
away, leaving only the pure, fine flour. The 
miller of today is a skilled engineer who em- 






ploys precision equipment to produce a 
consistently uniform product for the baker. 


field! 





END OF THE JOURNEY ... where the 
many months of painstaking analysis, 
checking and testing pay off! Since the 
first analysis in the wheat field, hundreds 
of highly skilled Pillsbury people have 
contributed to the overall job of bringing 
better, more uniform flour to the baker. 
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... your partner in building sales! 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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WELCOME ABOARD! 


That's what every production man says when he sees 
Commander-Larabee flour being stocked in his warehouse 
or being pumped into his bulk tanks... because from 

any Commander-Larabee flour he expects... and gets... 
flour performance that's close to miraculous... every time! 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 














BAKERY 
FLOURS 
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ICA Reports on 
Aid Wheat, Flour 


Sent To Europe 


WASHINGTON-—The US. has pro- 
vided some 211,000 metric tons of 
American foodstuffs—over half of it 
being wheat and flour—to eight Eu- 
ropean under President 
Eisenhower's offer of help to relieve 
the widespread suffering caused by 


countries 


ast winter's crop damaging frosts 
and cold wave in Europe 
Commodities authorized included 


115,432 tons of wheat and flour, 28,- 
690 tons of corn and other food- 
stuffs. Nations which received food 
under this International Cooperation 
Administration program were France, 
Hungary, Italy Portugal, 
Spain, Turkey and Yugoslavia 


Greece 


The largest projects were carried 
out in Italy, Spain and Turkey where 
the indicated need was greatest. 
These countries received 94,995 tons, 
39,500 tons and 49,566 tons 
tively, of the commodities 


respec- 

' author- 
ized. Amounts authorized for dis- 
tribution in the other countries were: 
2135 tons for France, 891 tons for 


Greece, 15,800 tons for Hungary, 1,- 
400 tons for Portugal and 6,800 tons 
for Yugoslavia 

The commodities were distributed 


through the field facilities of Ameri- 
relief agencies and 
through governmental welfare agen- 
1ddition, the Red Cross and 
Armed Forces in Europe 
cooperated to provide medicines, 
blankets and other emergency sup- 
of distress. The League 
Societies also cooper- 


can o'untary 


the U.S 


plies in area 
f Red Cro 
ited in the relief program 

The program was carried out under 
the authority of Titles II and III of 
the Agricultural Trade Development 
ind Assistance Act of 1954 (Public 
Law 480), as amended. Title II au- 
thorizes the use of $500 million worth 
of agricultural commodities by the 
other 
urgent relief requirements of friend- 
ly nations, or of friendly populations 
without regard to the friendliness of 


President to meet famine or! 


their governments. Title III author- 
izes the free distribution of food 
from U.S. stocks to needy persons 
abroad Dy private US voluntary 


agencies iving regula! programs 

Based on cost to the Commodity 
Credit Corp., the value of the com- 
tributed under the Eu- 
ropean winter emergency program is 
estimated at $68 million. Additional 
ncluding the ocean transporta- 
tion, which is financed from Mutual 
urity Program funds 
$12 million 


came to 


@REA & THE STAFF OF re 


SOUTH DAKOTA FIRM SOLD 

TRIPP S.D.—The Tripp, S.D., 
formerly known as the 
Beardsley Grain Co. has been sold to 


grain firm 


Al Meyers and is doing business as 
the J. J. Mullaney Co. Work is in 
progress on a 60,000-bu. storage bin 
Leo Schmidt continues as manager 
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Straight Cash Subsidy 
For Flour Exports Seen 





KANSAS MILLING CO. 
TO SUPPLY BOLIVIA 


WASHINGTON—The offer of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
to supply 4,960,400 Ib. wheat flour for 
export to Bolivia under an Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration 
program has been accepted by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. The 
mill quoted a price of $5.08 cwt, The 
flour is to be shipped from Wichita 
not later than Sept. 3. 





Near-Perfect Quality 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Nebraska again 
produced a near-perfect wheat crop 
this year as far as milling and bak- 
ing characteristics are concerned, 
according to the annual variety sur- 
vey released this week by the Ne- 
braska Grain Improvement Assn. 
Varieties rating good to excellent in 
milling and baking characteristics 
constituted 98.8% of the state's 1956 
crop and only 1.2% were of objec- 
tionable varieties. 

The recommended wheat varieties, 
Pawnee, Nebred, Cheyenne, Coman- 
che and Ponca, occupied 90.1% of 
the wheat acreage in Nebraska, the 
survey revealed 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON As preliminary 
discussions between the front office 
staff and Commodity Credit Corp 
field officials take shape, two things 
stand out 

First, starting Sept. 1-4 flour ex- 
ports may be placed on a straight 
cash subsidy basis 

Details of the method of payment 
are to be worked out between now 
and the time of execution of this 
decision. The major problem could 
be the ability of the International 
Wheat Agreement unit of the U.S 
Department of Agriculture to calcu- 
late the cash subsidy payment accur- 
ately 

Second, in regard to the subsidy 
in-kind payment to grain exporters, 
it is now expected that the method 
of compensation ‘will be the estab 
lishment of a cash credit on CCC 
books, for which at some later date 
the exporter holding this credit can 





West Coast Dissatisfaction 
With Subsidy Program Noted 


WASHINGTON The new U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture proposal to 
make its subsidy payments available 
in kind after Sept. 4, 1956 is not 
meeting with much satisfaction 
among West Coast exporters 

The USDA plan would throw the 
export trade into the free market to 
purchase at least two-thirds of its 
export requirements under all gov- 
ernment programs 

For those exporters with access to 
the commodity futures markets this 
proposal represents a return to free 
market trading in a large measure, 
whereby the exporter could buy in 
the open market and hedge his pur- 
chases in the big commodity futures 
markets of Chicago, Kansas City and 
Minneapolis 

However, this condition would not 
hold in the Pacific Northwest, where 
the largest part of recent grain ex- 
ports has been originating 

If the grain export trade were re- 
quired to obtain its supplies of export 
wheat in the open market, and its 
balance in subsidy payment in kind 
from the Commodity Credit Corp, as 
now proposed by the government, the 
grain trade in the Pacific Northwest 
would have had to obtain an addi- 
tional $75 million open market fi- 
nancing from private banking sources 
for outstanding commitments. 


Federal Control Demonstrated 

This report indicates the extent 
that the federal government has 
taken over not only the grain busi- 
ness but also the banking business, 
since it discloses that under the pres- 





IWA Sales Reported by USDA 


WASHINGTON—Cumulative sales by the US 


Wheat Agreement since the 

132.300.000 Du 
During the period July 

firmed sales of 527,000 bu 


under the International 


opening of quotas for the 1955-56 year total 
according to the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

25-31, inclusive, the Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
of wheat (including wheat and wheat flour in terms 


f wheat equivalent) under the IWA. Sales for the week included 18,455 cwt 
flour (43,000 bu. in terms of wheat equivalent) and 484,000 bu. of wheat. 
lhe importing country principally involved in the week's sales was Denmark 





ent grain export program CCC has 
not only been supplying the grain 
from government stocks, but it has 
also financed the sale of grain to the 
exporters 

The focal point of this condition 
cannot be charged to the present ad 
ministration of USDA. It goes back to 
the advent of the grain loan pro 
grams which drove the Pacific Coast 
grain trade out of the major com 
modity hedging markets, since the 
loan programs were geared to local 
conditions. Subsequently, as freight 
rates leaped, the availability of in 
terior hedging markets was progr 
sively denied to the Pacific Coast ex 
porters 

This week all of the CCC branch 
office directors will meet with top 
USDA officials here to consider de 
tails of the new in-kind subsidy pro 
gram due to take effect Sept. 1, 1956 
(the practical effective date would br 
Sept. 4 since the week end and Labor 
Day holiday would defer the real ef 
fective date.) 

A meeting here last week between 
Raymond J, Barnes, president of the 
North America Grain Exporters Assn 
and Willem Schilthuis, executive vice 
president of the Continental Grain 
Co., with USDA officials opened up 
some practical problems which may 
revise the original plans for the ope 
ation of the new subsidy program 

There is some reason to believe 
that USDA may decide to forego any 
option to deliver its subsidy-in-kind 
payment to a coastal range where the 
export subsidy was earned and make 
it available to the exporters in dol 
lars to buy CCC wheat at any port 
range. This condition would increase 
it is said, the availability of soft 
white wheat on the Pacific Coast, 
stimulate exports of this variety, and 
take the pressure off soft red wheat 
in the critical supply areas of the 
lake states 

A large trade committee meets 
here Aug. 8-9 to discuss all the de- 
tails of the new subsidy program with 


USDA 





call on the federal government at 
any coastal export range for an 
amount of wheat from CCC stocks 
equivalent to the dollar value of the 
credit on CCC books 

However, such 
made on f.o.b 


delivery may be 
coastal range basis 


and not at interior points 


Lesser Influence Noted 


While there are many details—-and 
consequential details—-yet to be de 
termined in this new subsidy pro 
gram, it begins to appear to obsery 
ers present at the staff conference 
of USDA that barter wheat will con 
tinue to be the cheapest wheat in 
the U.S. export market and the ef 
fect of the new program in commod 
ity markets will not be the great 
influence which had been anticipated 

Assuming an export business for 
the current crop year of approxi 
mately 350 million bushels of wheat 
and wheat flour as a minimum un 
der all export programs, it now 
seems safe to assume that flour will, 
on a cash subsidy basis, represent 
upwards of 35 million bushels, wheat 
equivalent 

That would leave for private ex 
port trading about 315 million bush 
els of bulk wheat. The CCC subsidy 
on the basis of recent experience 
has been running about one-third of 
the f.o.b. price at U.S. ports. That 
means the open market purchases of 
wheat would be approximately 215 
million bushels 


Government officials expect that 
barter transactions will include more 
than half that quantity of bulk 
wheat exports, thereby diminishing 
the influence of open market buying 
of free wheat for the full crop year 
to approximately 100 million bushels 


First Quarter Business Booked 

It also must be 
the new subsidy program does not 
go into effect until Sept. 1, 1956 
which represents a substantial part 
of the first quarter export period of 
the new crop year. Considerable 
business has already been booked 
and more probably will be covered 
before the new 


remembered that 


program becomes 
particularly IWA sale 
under treaty irrange 
ment, registered with the Wheat 
Council in London and must be fin 
anced by cash 


operative 
which are 


ubsidy payments 


i 
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New Specifications 
For Armed Forces 


Flour Considered 


CHICAGO.-A number of milling 
industry officials have been asked to 
comment on some minor changes 
which are under consideration in the 
specifications used in flour purchases 
made for the Armed Services, «a 
cording to the Millers National Fed 
eration 

The changes 
are not extensive, The 


under c onsideration 
MNF’ report 
that those in the armed forces are 
entitled to a better grade of bread 
than can possibly be baked out of 
the kind of flour which is being 
bought by the Armed Service The 
report adds that the responsibility 
for an upward revision in the flour 
specifications belongs to the quar 
termaster officers who prepare them 
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Pillsbury Mills, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Inc., Reports 


Net Earnings of $4,375, 728; 
Net Sales Total $330,960,862 


VMINNEAPOLIS--The 87th annual 
report of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., shows 
ngs of $4.42 per share on net 
of %$330,960,862 for the fiscal 
year ended May 31, 1956. 

Net earnings were $4,375,728, com- 
pared to $5,271,895 in the previous 
Pillsbury reported per 
earnings of $5.38 on dollar sales 
$341,142,238. Earnings be- 
fore taxes totaled $9,541,728 com- 

to $11,367,895 for the fiscal 
ended May 31, 1955. Taxes on 
amounted to $5,166,000, 

Dividends paid on common stock 
imounted to $2,216,053 compared to 
$1,459,495 in the previous year, Be- 

nning with the second quarter of 
the fiseal year, dividends on the com- 
tock were increased 25% from 
in annual return of $2 per share to 
$2 At the end of the year there 
933,635 common shares and 62,- 
115 preferred shares outstanding in 


eart 


! when 
nare 
totaling 


pared 


ifie rhe 


mon 


4) 


were 


the hands of more than 10,000 stock- 
holder 

In the letter to stockholders pref- 
icing the report, Paul S, Gerot, 


president, and Philip W. Pillsbury 
board chairman, commented on the 
extremely competitive nature of the 
food business during 1955-56. In re- 
sponse to this challenge, they pointed 
out, the company intensified its sales 
and merchandising efforts and took 
steps to achieve greater efficiency, 
higher productivity, and a stronger 
over-all organization 

The company spent nearly $4% 
million on modernization of, and ad 
ditions to, plants and equipment. In 
addition, the industrial engineering 
program to improve methods and re 
duce production costs was strength 
ened and expanded during the year 

The company continued to press its 
research activities and during the 
year completed an expansion of re 
search and development laboratories 
in Minneapolis which more than dou 
bled previous space and equipment 
During the year the company’s prod 
uct line was expanded in a number 
of divisions. 

Commenting on the annual report, 
Mr. Gerot pointed out that Pillsbury 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., and SUBSIDIARIES 


Comparative Consolidated Statement of 


Fi 7 l P iti 
yeu nded M I 
ra hel 1956 19 
5 6,549.14 $i ' 
bile 5 7.9 
‘ ; 16 
on purchases 1,569 1,9 ) 
, i expenses 121,51 1,401.1 
Total current assets $ 09,61 5 1 , 
ir LIABILITIES 
payable to banks 8 14,1 0 | if 
counte payable 6.636.629 1 
ed Hiabilities and miscellaneous accounts payable > 153,834 6,8 99 
end payable 645, l 
nt portion of long-term debt Ho 64 | 
mi ineore i v4 1.9 
Total current liabilities $ 41 ! $ 
nt nesete working capital) $644 1,4 $44 
n affiliated company, at cont 
! plant and equipment 9,613, 15¢ 
M eou ‘ ote net 1.242 y 
l 
$ 66,128,1 $ ) ' 
I torm debt, non-current portion $ 17,814,354 * 
! on for premium coupon redemption, non-current 
rtton 01 
! rit interest in Canadian subsidiaries 1,338 1,594 
$ 17,81 $ i 
$ 67 4 y 
Hitt 
nulative preferred stock | 6,211 | 
1 tock 23,440 
nal paid-in capital 4.715 1,69 
julated earnings, retained and used in the business 13,041,511 1,134.29 
$ 67,500,488 | 117 


Comparative Consolidated Statement of Earnings 


Mi 
of products and services 
ind other miscellaneous Income 
| KXPENSES 
products sold 
eeneral and adminiatrative expen 
preciation 
f and debt expense 
M ‘ neous deductions 
Ka before provision for taxes on Income 


! i for tases on tneome 


for the year 


Year ended May 31 
195 is 
$330,060. Ke Shai, 

; 421,9 
$551,654.) $341,564 ‘ 
$263,048,5 ; 

nem ” 5” , 

44,755 l 

1,6056,04( } i 

y>5,669 ‘ ‘4 
5 oA ] 5 is ’ 
$ 9,541 b} S ils s¥ 

166 6,09 
$ 4,376,728 $ 71,89 


Consolidated Siishéunain of Accumulated Earnings 


Year ended May 31, 185¢ 
Hin st May 31, 1966 $ 31,134,29¢ 
p ne for the year i,3 ‘ 
$ 1 
Coal jends declared 
referred, at the annual rate of $4 per share $ 62,460 
mon, at the annual rate of $2 per share for the frst 
suarter and $2.60 per share thereafter 2216,053 168,51 
it May 31, 1966 2 41,51 


was continuing to emphasize a strong 
personnel program for the training 
and full development of all employes 
During the year, he added, the com- 
pany’s substantial investment in re- 
search and in the development and 
modernization of plants and equip- 
ment had made important strides to- 
ward building for Pillsbury’s future. 
Together with Mr. Pillsbury, he ex- 
pressed confidence in a continuation 
of the steady development which the 
company has shown over the past 
decade 

Mr. Gerot and Mr. Pillsbury in 
their review noted that “our earnings 
last year were affected by some ab- 
normal circumstances. A strike of 
grain elevator employes in Buffalo 
ultimately shut down our large mill 
there, and other mills in the same 
area, for a six-week period. This re- 
ulted in a substantial of busi- 
ness and an increase in our operating 
expense because of rearranged dis- 
tribution schedules and a correspond- 


loss 


ing reduction in earnings. Although 
the strike occurred in the first half 
of the fiscal year, its aftermath ex- 


tended into the second half 
“Because we had to counteract un- 

usually aggressive price and promo- 

tional maneuvers by competitors in 


certain product classifications, our 
earnings from those products were 
inevitably reduced. In addition, the 


close of the year found stocks of our 
goods in trade warehouses at a rela- 
tively low point compared to last 
year. While this situation favor- 
able for future sales, it was unfavor- 
able for sales volume in the year just 
past.” 


iS 


Home Mixes 


town, Pa.; Los Angeles; and Louis- 
The report to stockholders con- ville 
tinues “Bakery flours and bakery mixes 
“The area of home mixes con-_ Pillsbury produces and sells both 
tinued to be very competitive. New bakery flours and bakery mixes. Bak- 
brands and new processors have en- ery flours fall generally into four 
tered the field, some with drastic (Continued on page 47) 
Cc lid S f Additi 
onsolidated Statement of Additional 
P . . 7 l 
aid-in Capita 
y nded May 31, 1956 
I t Ma 1 19 $ 1,469 ' 
' proceeds tr i I alu if har 
mmnmon toch ued nad tr t 1 t ption plat 
i ! it May 1 195¢ $ 4 15.60 
. + 
Receivables, Inventories, Etc. 
Year ended Ma $1 
1 RECEIVABLI 195¢ 1955 
fu mer rccounts rece abl | f 94,689 $ 647 l 
M ellaneou accounts re I l 9 . 
; 4 94 $ 28,487,169 
I llowance for posalt t lection 16¢ »86,29 
$ 85,¢ $ 27,900,874 
INVENTORIES 
HeDGED COMMODITIE 
(jrain and grain product $ 0 $ 18 f 
UNHEDGED COMMODITIES 
pecialties, commercial feed redient et 9,446.64 10,659,034 
seh upplie ete 69 679,454 
i ‘ $ 31,¢ 5 
PROPERTY PLANT ANID EQUIPMENT 
behuilding machinery and equipment at cost $ 1 6é $ 58,67 499 
Le lepreciation 6,4 t ‘ 
$ i 87 $ 454,234 
I i, at t 1,869,044 1,864,181 
\ moti ind office equipment t oat, lesa depr tion $32.10 08.253 
$ 39,613,186 $ 37,626, 6¢ 
i LONG-TERM DERT 
irrent Non-Current 
PILLSBURY MILLS, IN¢ I rtion portion 
* sinking fund debenture lue De 1, 197 witt 
annual sinking fund payment beginning June 
} 1957 of not than >’ hor more than 
16% of the total principa amount of deber 
tures issued prior » the preceding April 1 $1 ’ $1 
PILLSBURY GRAIN ELEVATOR CORP 
1 st mortgage 1% inking fund note due $390.0 
annually to March 1 197 is $3 i 
PILLSBURY BUILDING CO 
Piret mortgage note payable in monthly 
stallmenta of $53,971 ' ling interest o Fet 
10 196¢ ‘ ¢ 64,34 
$17.88 $ $17,814.34 
Property, plant and equipment in the amour $1 .) ' ‘ pledged under 
t mortgage notes 
CAPITAL 8TOCK 
$4 umulative preferred stoch without par value stated at $1 per hare the 
nking fund redemption price maximum other redemption Jf $100.5 
per share 
Authorized, 100,000 share 
lasued 62,116 shares (37,555 shares applied to inking fund and not 
reissuable) $ 6,211,500 
Common atock, par value $25 per hare 
Authorized, 1,100,000 shares , 
Issued and outstanding, 9% shares $2 40,8 
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price moves. Although these maneu- 
vers are often felt by us, the scope 
and strength of our position with 
consumers have helped us protect our 
share of the home mix market. Our 
family flour continued to show ex- 
cellent acceptance among consum- 
ers.” 

Concerning grocery and refriger- 
ated products the report states 

“Pillsbury’s Best Flours for home 
baking are manufactured at virtually 


all Pillsbury mills. The consumer 
cake mixes of our grocery division 
are manufactured at Hamilton, Los 


Angeles, Louisville, and Springfield 
Springfield and Hamilton pro- 
duce our cookie mixes 

“Pancake mix and Sno Sheen cake 
flour are produced at Louisville, Og- 
den, and Springfield. Farina is now 
made only at Springfield. At present 
Hamilton and Louisville are our prin- 
cipal producers of frosting mixes 

“Our products are sold to house- 


also 


wives through four channels of dis- 
tribution: jobbers, wholesalers, gro- 
cery chain stores, and large inde- 


pendent grocers. Through these chan- 
nels Pillsbury’s Best flours and mixes 
are accessible to virtually every 
household in the U.S. The country’s 
armed services are also good 
tomers of our grocery division.” 


cus- 


Refrigerated Products 

The report continues: 

“Currently we have four refriger- 
ated products in national distribu- 
tion: Pillsbury Buttermilk Biscuits, 
3allard Biscuits, Pillsbury Cinnamon 
Rolls and Caramel Nut Rolls. Refri- 
gerated foods plants are located at 
Atlanta; Denison, Texas; Downing- 
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Lyle P. Carmony 


Sterwin Chemicals 
Names Minneapolis 
District Manager 


NEW YORK Appointment of 
Lyle P. Carmony to head operations 
in the Minneapolis area for Sterwin 
Chemicals Inc. has been announced 
by Robert S. Whiteside, president. 

As Minneapolis district manager, 
with headquarters at 1230 Metro- 
politan Bldg., Mr. Carmony will call 
on major milling accounts on behalf 
of Sterwin’s enrichment products, as 
well as its bleaching and 
service 


maturing 


Mr. Carmony 
organization in 


the 


sales 


Sterwin 
repre- 


joined 
1947 as 
sentative in the St. Louis area, be- 
district manager in St. Louis 
in 1949 and Kansas City district man- 
iger in 1952 

A graduate of 
with a BS 
Mr. Carmony 
World War II 


came 


Kansas State Col- 
degree in chemistry, 
served as a major in 


lege 


1,000,000-BU. EXPANSION 
REDFIELD, S.D.—Work is being 
completed on the million bushel 
capacity elevators being erected here 
by Western Grain, Inc 


one 
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District 4, AOM, Hears Talk 


USDA Chief to Speak On New Haitian Flour Mill 


Minneapolis Exchange 
Celebration Sept. 12; 


MINNEAPOLIS—Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, will be 
the main speaker at the 75th anni- 
versary celebration dinner of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange Sept. 12. 

The dinner will be in the main ball- 


room of the Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, announces James F. Mullin, 
Leval & Co., Inc., president of the 
exchange. 


It is expected that over 500 persons 
will attend. They will be members 
of the exchange, guests representing 
all national grain and commodity 
market groups and members of the 
National Grain Trade Council. The 
latter group will be holding its quar- 
terly meeting in Minneapolis at the 
same time 

Mr. Benson will discuss govern- 
ment programs and their effects. He 
will also discuss the new export 
program, recently announced by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. The 
program, which will go into effect 
Sept. 4, will require exporters to ob- 
tain more of their supplies from mar- 
ket channels. 

The 75th anniversary program is 
being planned by a sub-committee of 
the exchange’s public relations com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of 


Frederick H. Corrigan, F. H. Peavey 
& Co., assisted by Robert Benson, 
Benson-Quinn Co., and Robert L. 


Bache & Co 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF 


Searles, 


vr ure 


Grain Ship Returning 


From Russia Searched 

SEATTLE—The U.S. Coast Guard 
gave a freighter, the M. S. Ellen 
Bakke, a_ thorough  stem-to-stern 
search in Puget Sound following de- 
livery of a grain cargo to Vladivostok, 
Russia. The grain was loaded at Van- 
couver, B.C 

U.S. Coast Guard officials said the 
search was a “routine precaution 
taken on military orders from the 
commandant in Washington.” They 
added that “this ship is from that 
part of the world where we feel we 
should put a special check on her car- 
go and personnel.” 





Higher Profit Before Taxes Reported 
By Standard Milling; Net Profit Down 


KANSAS 
before taxes 


Car. Increased profit 
is reported by the Stand- 
Milling Co. in a _ preliminary 
statement for the year ended May 31, 
1956 


ard 


Higher federal and state in- 
come taxes however, cut the net 
profit down to $120,000 less than the 
previous year, according to Paul M 
German, comptroller for the com- 


pany 
Gross income was $17,487,021, com- 


pared with $19,911,829 in the previ- 
ous year. Gross profit was $2,879,454, 
against $3,285,055, and before taxes 
the profit amounted to $699,153. 
Profit before taxes was $650,400 in 
the 1954-55 fiscal year 

Sharply higher taxes led to the 
profit decline to $321,053 in the year 
just ended, compared with $441,150 
in the previous year. Taxes on in- 
come were $378,100 vs. $209,250. The 
comparative statement is as follows: 


STANDARD MILLING CO 
Comparative Statement of Profit and Loss 


June 1, 1956 June 1, 1964 
May 31, 1966 May 31, 1955 
) $17,487,021 $19,911,829 
nd 14,607,567 16,626,774 
PROFIT ‘ 879,454 | 86,065 
x an nh expenses 1 . 027.768 
I M OPI $ 1,127 $ 1,257,207 
mie 180,216 186,853 
j charg aT taxes ‘ 4 1 $ L.071,444 
I Kansa n disposition of buildings 
juipmer 47,857 421,044 
I HEI Kk Mi TAXES | 699,153 | 660,400 
nd on income 174,100 209,250 
I POR THE PEI ) ’ 1,6 5 441,160 
t Ma 1 amet t include atate income taxe 





MINNEAPOLIS —A_ varied pro- 
gram, including a description of the 
new Haitian mill, attracted several 
out-of-town members to Minneapolis 
on Aug. 3 for a meeting of District 
4, Association of Operative Millers 
Included among the guests was Don- 
ald S. Eber, international secretary 
of AOM, who made a report on asso- 
ciation affairs. (See 
story.) 


accompanying 


Presiding over 
lunch and over the 
ing was Richard C 
bury Mills, Inc., 
section. William 


the pre-session 
business meet- 
Bradford, Pills- 
chairman of the 
W. Katz, Capital 


Flour Mills, St. Paul, a division of 
the International Milling Co., was 
in charge of the program 

Mr. Bradford announced that fol- 


lowing the transfer of Jack Perkins, 
General Mills, Inc., from Minneapolis, 
Frank Lindholm, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Hastings, Minn., had been ap- 
pointed vice chairman of the district 

First speaker was Herbert K 
Swan, engineer-in-charge, chemical 
processing and food machinery group, 
processing machinery department of 


the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee. His subject was the new 
flour mill at Haiti which is to be 


built by his company 

The owning company is Societe 
Haitienne de Minoterie, S.A., a 
sidiary of the Caribbean Develop 
ment Co. The mill will be located at 
Port-au-Prince 

Mr. Swan prefaced his description 
by saying that, in his view, the 
awarding of the contract to Allis- 
Chalmers was an indication that his 
company, one of the pioneers of the 
flour milling machinery business, 
was still in the forefront of the in 
dustry. His department, he said, em 
ployed a fully qualified staff capable 
of designing and building a flour 
mill from the ground up. That serv 
ice is available for the North Amer 
ican flour milling industry. He em- 
phasized that the Allis-Chalmers or- 
ganization was such that it could 
supply everything needful for a flour 
mill 


sub 


Mr. Swan described the economy 
of Haiti before proceeding to give 
some details of the new mill. The 
owners, he related, wished a plant 


that would provide economy of oper- 
ation, trouble free working over con 
tinuous periods of 24 hours and easy 
maintenance. The latter requisite 
was essential because of the lack of 
trained personnel in Haiti 

The contract calls for a mill with 
a capacity of 3,500 sacks, basis 24 
hours operation. Allis-Chalmers is to 
supply six diesel engines, each of 
200 h.p., and he explained what ap 
peared to be a large requirement by 
saying that the engineers for the 
owners, all connected with the oil 
industry, were anxious to have stand 
by engines. The cleaning system will 
be similar to those used by most 
North American mills. The storage 
bins, with a capacity of 500,000 bu 
will be of steel construction instead 
of the orthodox concrete, another 
expressed wish of the owning com- 
pany 

The mill will not be pneumatic 
because the owners think that the 
system is too complicated for local 
labor to handle 

Allis-Chalmers was asked to pro- 
vide a superintendent for the new 
mill and one of his main tasks will 
be to train Haitian labor 

Selected for the 


appointment is 





Ek. S. Gilbert, a member of the Allis- 
Chalmers staff and well-known in the 
flour milling industry as a miller of 


wide experience, Mr. Swan stated 
Bolting Cloth 
Roland Tobler, Tobler, Ernst & 


Traber, New York, gave a detailed 
exposition of the various types of 
bolting cloth, both silk and nylon, 
available to the industry. He illus- 
trated his remarks with enlarged 
copies of sections of cloth and de- 


scribed the makeup of the various 
weaves. He concluded by showing 
pictures of his company's headquar- 
ters in Switzerland and said that the 
industry had grown up there because 
of the suitability of the climatic 
conditions 


An effective talk on instrumenta 
tion was given by William Carter, 
R. J. S. Carter, Ltd., Minneapolis 


He exhibited a working model of a 
dump scale aligned with a recorder 
which operated while he was speak- 


ing. The finished records were then 
distributed to the members for in- 
spection 

Frank Schneider, Twin City Ma- 


chine Co., Minneapolis, made a com- 
parison of the various types of rolls 
manufactured by both American and 
European companies to conclude the 
meeting. (Pictures on page 13.) 


AOM Sets Technical 


Conference Dates 
MINNEAPOLIS The techni 


cal conterence of the Association of 
Operative Millers will be held at the 
Statler Hotel, Buffalo, April 29 
through May 2, 1957. Giving a report 
on the progress made in planning, 
Donald S. Eber, international 
tary of AOM, told the members of 
the association's District 4 on Aug, 3 


next 


secre 


that the hotel has been considerably 
improved since the conterence was 
last held there 

Mr. Eber recalled that the ex 


hibition hall and meeting room were 


on the 17th floor and members were 
inconvenienced because of the pres 
sure on the elevators. The hotel has 
now been remodeled and both the 


exhibition and the meeting room will 
be on the mezzanine floor 


The 1958 conference is held 


to be 


at the Nicollet Hotel in Minneapo 
lis May 5 through 8. Chicago has been 
selected as the venue for the 1959 
conference with headquarters at the 
Sherman hotel. The dates will be 
May 11-14 

ty 1960, Mr. Eber stated, it is 
hoped that a new hotel will have 
been built in either Kansas City or 
Denver and it is expected that one 
of the cities will be selected for the 
conference 

Mr. Eber also revealed that work 


has started on the writing of a text- 
book for use in flour milling courses 
at Kansas State College. The mate- 
rial will be based on the AOM's cor 
respondence course 


anes e tHe arene vure 


NEW WAREHOUSE 

DENVER, COLO A new one- 
story warehouse will be built at 5135 
E. 38th Ave. for Standard Brands, 
Inc., according to Stanley Self, Den- 
ver manager. The building will con- 
total of more than 4,600 aq 
ft. and will cost approximately $50, 
000 


tain a 
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DENVER — Consolidated net in- 
come of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, for the fiscal year 
ended May 31 was $1,124,862, com- 
pared with $1,095,040 in the previous 
yea! 

Net sales and other operating in- 
come for the year ended May 31 was 
$98,082,730 compared with $102,772,- 
6848 for a year earlier, The figures 
were given in the firm's annual re- 
port for the fiseal year ended May 
31 

lhe consolidated net income is at 
the rate of $2.03 per share on the 
outstanding 552,482 shares of com- 
tock. The previous year, the net 
income was at a rate of $1.98 per 
hare. Dividends aggregating $773,- 
174 were declared during the fiscal 
and were paid at the rate of 


Thien 


yea! 
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Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Report Shows Net Income Up 


35¢ per share on Sept. 1, and Dec. 1, 
1955, and March 1, and June 1, 1956 

Following is an excerpt from the 
statement of Robert M. Pease, presi- 
dent, which appeared in the report: 

“Conditions in the flour milling in- 
dustry during the fiscal year were of 
a pattern similar to those that have 
existed in recent years. Competition 
remained keen and profit margins 
were narrow. Drought and other ad- 
verse factors created problems in 
some areas of the company’s opera- 
tions and curtailed somewhat the 
company’s normal activities in mer- 
chandising, handling and storing 
wheat and other grains. As has been 
the case in the last few years, there 
were times when it was impractica- 
ble, in the judgment of the manage 


(Continued on page 48) 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 


Statement of Consolidated Income and 
Earned Surplus 


1966 1955 
ind other operating income § 94,082,730 $102 
' 
of tiles and operating charges 91,171,164 b5,37 
ne, general and administrative expenses 4,151,737 1,307,94 
Total 96,3 ‘1 9 681 
peratiog profit (after depreciation of $741,956 in 1956 and 
j 1,81 in 1066) ’ ’ 91.4 
Mi} DBDUCTIONE 
crest expense 453,807 i9 
M ellaneous (net) 21,170 
Total 474.9 6,4 
ir « before taxes on income , ‘ 84, H¢ i 
it IS1ON FOR TAXES ON INCOME 
' leral P 1,116,000 1,390,000 
té 50.000 60.00 
Total 1,160,000 1.450.000 
neome P ’ . : 1,124,862 1,095,¢ 
| i l urplue at beginning of year 10,742,906 10,026,148 
\dd transfers of reserves no longer required 140,09 
Total ‘ 11,867,858 11,461 
ividends on common stock 773,474 715 f 
j urplus at end of year $ 11,004,484 $ 10,742, 99 


Consolidated 


Year ended Ma l 


Balance Sheet 


Assets 


RRENT ASSETS 1956 195 
‘ h ; $ 2,306.0 $ 9 
lrade recetvables Gleas allowance for losses: 1956, $410,100 
10% $420,000) 1.179.630 6,217.8 
VENTORIES 
Wheat, coarse grains, four and millfeed-—at market after 
appropriate adjustment with respect to open com 
modity contracts, ete 6,458,662 ” , 
Formula feeds, beans, sundry grains and other merchan 
lime at lower of coat or market 1,235,176 1,131.9 
Advances on cormmedity purchases ‘ $33,116 05,858 
Containers and supplies —at lower of cost or market 748,871 64 
Total inventories 7,806.81 af ' 
‘her current assetea 131 i t 
lhopowlt for payment of dividend June 1 193,369 19 69 
Total current assets 15,916,392 146,169 
| PERTY 
Lond, buildings, machinery and equipment i¥ 4 is ' 
le aceumulated depreciation . 11,508 il 16 
Property «depreciated cost) ne 6 129,74 
i ‘yments and other assets iad ioe 
Total ° ; $ 24,268,324 $ 24,69 
Liabilitie 
iabilities 
Year ended Ma ‘1 
CHERENT LIAMILITIBA: 1956 19 
otes payable . $ 4,000,000 $ 4,500.00 
lirafte payable (for grain purchases, ete.) 205, 88% ' xf 
\ccounts payable . . 997.1 64,691 
J\ccrued Labilities 
Taxes on tIneome 1,070,100 1,450,914 
roperty taxes s18,383 we 
Other eseese 419,561 $45.18 
idend payable June 1 193,369 193 4 
Total current liabilities 7,202,374 7,880.7 
LIT AL STOCK AND BURPLUS 
mmon steck—-—authoriged, 760,000 shares of $1 par value 
each: tewued and outstanding, 652,482 shares 662,48 552.482 
urplus 
Capital (principally paid-in) 519,084 19,084 
harned > . . 11,004,384 16.742,966 
Total capital stock and surplus 17,165,950 16,814 
Total $ 24,268,324 $ 24,69 





Year ended May 31 





Eugene E. Woolley 


NEW DUTIES—Eugene E. Woolley 
has been named director of produc- 


tion of the flour division, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. He was 
formerly plant manager of GMI's 


flour mill, cereal plant and elevator 
at Buffalo. Mr. Woolley joined the 
company in 1941 following gradua- 
tion from Kansas State College's 
milling technology course. After 
spending some time at the Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Amarillo and Wichita 
Falls, Texas, mills, he spent 10 years 
in the firm’s chemical division. He 
was director of production in this 
division at Belmond, Iowa, and Min- 
neapolis plants. In 1953 he returned 
to flour production duties, becoming 
Buffalo plant manager in 1955. 





Pillsbury Expands 
Overseas Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS The appoint- 
ment of Theodore Malyn as techni- 
cal representative for the overseas 
division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 


been announced by Anthony B. Spar- 


boe, vice president in charge of 
overseas operations, 
Mr. Malyn was formerly with the 


Connecticut state board of educa- 
tion as department head of the bak- 
ing school at Bullard Havens techni- 
cal institute, Bridgeport, and chair- 
man of the state baking curriculum 
committee. He is a graduate of the 
American Institute of Baking, at- 
tended Fitchburg State Teachers 
College and New Britain Teachers 
College, and has done graduate work 
at the University of Bridgeport 

Mr. Malyn, who has a wide back- 
ground in the baking industry, has 
been certified as a baking instructor 
by the city of Boston, in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. He is a 
member of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Connecticut Bak- 
ers Assn., Alumni Association of the 
American Institute of Baking, Amer- 
ican Vocational Assn. and Connecti- 
cut Vocation Instructors Assn. 


——"SREAO 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


Colorado Dividend 


DENVER—Robert M. Pease, presi- 
dent of Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., announced that at a meeting 
held Aug. 3, a quarterly dividend of 
35¢ per share was declared on the 
company’s outstanding common 
stock. The dividend is payable Sept 
1, 1956, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Aug. 15. 
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Chicago Exchange 
To Vote Aug. 16 
On Staff Change 


CHICAGO Chicago Board of 
Trade members will vote Aug. 16 on 
a proposed rule change which, if 
passed, will lead to the employment 
of a non-member president of the 
exchange, it was announced by Julius 
Mayer, president. 

Mr. Mayer reported the proposal 
is being submitted to the member- 
ship with a recommendation for ap- 
proval by the board of directors. If 
adopted, the new rule will result in 
a non-member holding the office of 
president for the first time since the 
exchange was founded in 1848 

Under the proposed rule change, 
new offices of chairman of the board 
and two vice chairmen also would be 
created. Only members would be 
eligible to fill these posts. Current 
duties now handled by the presi- 
dent and two vice presidents would 
be transferred to the new chairman 
and vice chairmen, while duties now 
handled by the executive secretary 
would be transferred to the new 
president 

At present, association affairs are 
directed by members who serve vol- 
untarily without pay. The new pro- 
posal is a further recognition of the 
need for transferring more adminis- 
trative duties to employed staff mem- 
bers, Mr. Mayer explained 

“Management of our association is 
a full time job requiring the atten- 
tion of a full time staff,” Mr. Mayer 
said. “Any organization having some 
SIX departments, employing In excess 
of 200 people, and having annual 
bank deposits in excess of $5 million 
is big business and should be treated 
as such. The successful operation of 
any such organization is dependent 
upon uniform administrative prac- 
tices that will result in efficiency and 
economy. 

“In addition, the expansion of our 
public relations activities, our addi- 
tional interest in Washington affairs 
and the need for a closer association 


with other trade groups, exchanges 
and allied industries necessarily de- 
mand that such duties be trans- 


ferred to people who can devote full 
time to carrying such projects to 
their logical conclusion.” 

The proposal was recommended to 
exchange directors by a special com- 
mittee appointed several months ago 
to study the matter. The committee 
also recommended several changes be 
made in procedures now in effect for 
nominating officers and directors of 
the exchange. These changes also will 
be voted on Aug. 16 

If adopted, no member of the ex- 
change nominating committee may 
be eligible to be reelected for three 
years after his term expires, the com- 
mittee will have the privilege of nom- 
inating more than one candidate for 
the office of director, and candidates 
for respective offices shall be listed 
alphabetically on the ballot with no 
designation as to whether they were 
nominated by the committee or by 
petition. 

Members of the special committee 
recommending’ the 


changes were 
Adam J. Riffel, chairman, William 
Enke, Jr.. Edward A. Green, Max 


Nierman and Robert L. Raclin. 


“SREAO 6 THE SYAFF OF Lirt— 
FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 
ST. PAUL, KANSAS Fire de- 
stroyed the Ed O'Bryan Elevator & 


Warehouse here. Mr. O'Bryan esti- 
mated it would cost about $60,000 
to replace the buildings. 


August 7, 


1956 
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410M DISTRICT 4 PERSON ALITIES—Pictured in a post-luncheon discussion 
at the Minneapolis District 4 meeting of the Association of Operative Millers 
are Lloyd Steirly who is associated with O. J. Zimmerman, SMICO Sales Co., 
Minneapolis; Ira Willis, Superior Separator Co., Hopkins, Minn.; Donald 8. 


Eber, international secretary, 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. In 
america, Inc., 


AOM, 


and Herbert K. Swan, 
the center picture, 
is discussing the program for the District 7, AOM meeting, to 


Allis-Chalmers 


Frank Heide, MIAG North- 


be held at Lake Murray, Ardmore, Okla. on Sept. 15, with Henry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., secretary of the dis- 
trict. Mr. Heide is to be a speaker on the program. In the third picture, Eric 
Stanger, general manager for Henry Simon, Ltd., in North America (stand- 
ing) is talking to, left to right, Fred M. Atkinson, Atkinson Milling Co., Min- 


neapolis, Dudley Russell, Duluth-Universal 


Milling Co., Duluth, Minn. and 


Frank Dubay, Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis. (See story on page 11.) 





40 Million Acres of Wheat Land and 
Heavy Corn Acreage Under Soil Bank 


WASHINGTON Neat 500.000 
farmers had signed 10,720,749 acres of 
cropiand under the 1956 acreage re- 
erve program of the soil bank 
through the final signup date of July 
27, according to preliminary reports 
received by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture 

A half llion farmers can earn 
nearly $225,000,000 if the require- 
ments of the program are complied 


with for the 495,432 agreements sign- 


ed for the 10,700,000 acres of crop- 
land. These totals are substantially 
final for the 1956 program, but minor 
idjustments may be required when 


{ 


tabulation is 
Other 


completed 
aspects of the soil bank pro- 


ram, with almost final returns in 
last week, indicate that about 40 mil- 
ion acres of wheat land has been put 

» the soil bank. Most of this land 


droughted- 
ind in the Southwest and 


hblown-out o1 


re presents 


ut wheat 


yme smaller acreage in the spring 
wheat area. More than 5 million acres 
yf wheat land had gone into the 1956 
oil bank program 

More than 4.5 million acres had 

en assigned to corn bank certificate 
payment, earmarking more than 150 
r ion dolla to that pnast of the 
il bank program for the 1956 crops 

This report, as with others issued 


by USDA since the soil bank act was 


passed, emphasizes only the cash val- 
u or better the political values 
of the yank act to the corn belt 
ind fails to identify what other crop 
icreage is involved 

Reliable estimates from USDA 
uureces indicate that of the 4.5 mil- 
lion approximate acreage assigned 
to the corn phase of the soil bank 
for eligibility for corn valued soil 
ink certificates, more than 2.5 mil- 

yn acres represents clipping of oats 
for inclusion in the corn program, 

This condition would mean, on an 
i ed it acreage yield in the 
na ( belt states plus marginal 
tates, that this would effect a reduc- 
t at outturn this ye of nearly 
1 million bushels below the July 1 
1956 est ite of USDA 

No Improvement Seen 
Grant f that there peen an 
pr ment of growing conditions in 
ijor oat producin tates since 

the | t USDA report 1 report 
whic did not recognize any influ- 
el s ol it crop Clipping for the soil 
ink c @ hard to belie’ that the 
Aug. 1 crop report for oats will re- 
‘ ur vat crop 


nprovement in the 


inside-trade cognition 


of wide-spread clipping of oats prior 
to harvest this year are USDA re- 
ports that trade users of Oats have 
been avid buyers of CCC stocks of 
oats, where available 

This soil bank report, which many 
observers designate as a political or 
financial broadside to the corn belt, 
emphasizing the amount of money 
available to corn belt farmers of bet- 
ter than 150 million dollars this year 


prior to the fall election—-has not 
taken into account the effect of this 
program on the 1956 oat crop. The 


oat harvest measured in terms of 
corn could only lead to wide-spread 
clipping of oats in areas where the 
land has been assigned corn yields of 
80 bu. per acre by local committees 
This that crop land, 
clipped for the corn bank program, 
would obtain at least $72 per acre. If 
farmers harvest an excellent crop of 
oats it would be unlikely that the 
oat crop would return in cash at 
harvest better than $49 per acre 


means oat 


Unless all farmers have lost their 
pencils and cannot make simple arith- 
metical calculations, it is inconceiva- 
ble that they have failed to miss the 
obvious advantage of the corn phase 
of the soil bank program where oat 


PL 480 Shipments 
Reported by USDA 
On Wheat, Flour 


WASHINGTON 





During the peri- 
od July 1, 1955, through June 30, 
1956, exports of wheat and wheat 
flour under Title I of Public Law 480 
totaled 91,478,000 bu. in wheat equi- 
valent, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 

Shipments of corn during the same 
period totaled 10,707,000 bu.: 
6 884,000 bu.: 
000 cwt.; oats 
2,632,000 cwt 

During the May-June, 1956, period, 
wheat shipments amounted to 21,084.- 
000 bu. and corn to 1,056,000 bu 
July 1, 1955, through 
30, this year, exports of all agricul- 
tural commodities under Title I 
amounted to approximately 3.599.000 


barley, 
2,202,- 


and rice, 


grain sorghums 
1,306,000 bu 


From June 


metric tons. Shipments during May- 
June, 1956, totaled 720,899 tons 
Among the shipments in the latter 


totals are 541,000 metric tons of feed 
grains, 2.6 million bags of rice and 
other products 





crop land could be 
corn soil bank 

The Aug. 1 crop report of USDA 
if it shows the clip of the oat crop 
as farmers took advantage of the soil 
bank in the major corn belt states 
may catch the trade off balance on 
this important feed grain crop 

It is expected that the USDA crop 
report will show little of any change 
in the oat crop outturn from the July 
l estimate despite crop improvements 
since that time. On balancing the oat 
crop estimate will be reduced 


credited to the 


BREAD i6 THE STAFF vr ure 


Census Bureau Lists 


Grain, Flour Brokers 

WASHINGTON 
agents or brokers ranked third 
among all wholesale establishments’ 
sales with a total of $39 billion, ac 


Merchandise 


cording to the summary of whole- 
sale trade of the 1954 Census of 
Business of the U.S. Bureau of the 


Census 

Of interest to the milling industry, 
in this group were 65 flour brokers 
with total of $168,455,000 in 
1954. Operating expenses were 1.3% 
of sales. The survey also showed an 
average of less than three employees 
per with 36 active pro 
prietors of unincorporated businesses 

In the grain trade, the survey 
showed 230 grain brokers or mer 
chandise agents doing $1,129,086,000 
in sales with an operating expense of 
1% of There were over 1,000 
employees on the rolls, with 123 ac- 
tive proprietors of unincorporated 
businesses 


sales 


business, 


sales 


@Rneao 


Bakers Courtesy Club 
Holds Golf Outing 


CHICAGO—-Hunter Brown, Cara 
van Products Co., and Charles J. Re 
gan, Jr., Chicago Metallic Manufac 
turing Co., shared top golfing hon 
ors at the 26th Annual Golf Outing 
of the Bakers Courtesy Club held at 
the Rolling Green Country Club, Ar 
lington Heights, IL, July 24 

Mr. Brown took the first low gross 


Ss THe wTare rue 


award, and Mr. Regan the first low 
net. Other prizewinners included Ar 
thur L. Beaver, the HumKo Co., who 
walked off with the horseshoe pitch 
ing award, and Victor E Marx 
American Society of Bakery Engin 
eers, who took the first non-partici 
pant prize 

Activities for the outing also in 
cluded a luncheon and dinner, which 
was attended by 103. George J. Sim! 


Siml & Sowles, president of the club 
presided at the dinner and John A 
Kluetsch, Chapman & Smith Co 
Melrose Park, IIL, awarded the prizes 


GMI, Pillsbury 
Lower Prices 


On Baking Mixes 


MINNEAPOLIS. Ek. H. Andreson 
vice president and director of grocery 
products sales for General Mills, Ine 
has announced 
list prices of 
Crocker baking mixes 
R¢ to 34¢ a dozen 
adjustments, he 


downward adjust 
Betty 
from 
These 
said, are in line with 
the company's policy of passing along 
to consumers the benefits of lowered 
costs achieved through expanded vol 
ume 


ments in many 
ranviny 


pac kapges 


Pillsbury Mill 
firm is effecting 
reductions also in 
that 


normal ayeressive 


A spokesman for 
Inc., said that his 
some price 
Mixes 


is A 


cake 
stating 
result of 
competition 
New GMI prices 
layer cakes in the 
frostings, Answer 
date bar mixes, are in 
higher trends reflected by 
er foods, Mr. Andreson 
Announcement of the price 
schedule, Mr. Andreson pointed out 


the development 


which apply to all 
mix and to 


Brownlie 


line 
cake and 
contrast to 

many oth 
said 


new 


is the third of a similar nature made 
by the company in the last two and 
a half years 


“We are expecting this 
Andreson said 


move Mr 


“to broaden the mar 
ket and result in greater over-all 
mix sales for the food industry. This 
type of progress followed our simi 
lar moves in 1954. In March, 1954 
for examp'e, the total market for 
cake mixes was slightly over 400 mil 
lion packages a year. It is now run 


ning at the rate of 600 million pack 
ages. Five years ago there RW) 
the home. To 


were 
million cakes made in 
day, there are 1,100,000,000 
and slightly more than half of them 
are with cake mixes 

“We expect this volume 
expanding on an 
and to be reflected in con 


cnke 


made 
to continus 
basi 
tantly bet 


accelerated 


ter values for consumers 
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Flour sales in the central states 
were again in the spotlight last week 
as most other markets reported dull 
trade 

The cracker-cookie bakers bought 
a fair amount of soft wheat flour and 
intermediate grades of cake 
flour were sold to help make up the 


sOme 


total sales in the central states of 
150% of five-day milling capacity. 
This was less than the 250% of the 


previous week, but still at a reason- 
ably good rate, 

Hard winter wheat flour sales in 
the Southwest improved slightly laSt 
week from the previous week with 
family business said to have 

the upturn. Sales averaged 
10% of capacity, compared with 15% 
a week earlier and 12% a year 
earlier. More than a third of the 
business was for export. 

Sales of flour by spring wheat 
mills dipped to the lowest point since 
late June at 42% of capacity, com- 
pared with 61% the previous week 
and 125% a year ago, Prices were 
teady, and sales departments said 
they don't look for any volume of 
business before the harvest is in full 
swing unless the price level works 
down to about the place where ex- 
tensive bookings were made several 
weeks ago 

Rye flour sales were extremely 
scarce last week, too, as prices work- 
ed higher. The trade apparently is 
waiting for the new crop movement, 
hoping for a price reduction. 

U.S. flour production last week 
averaged 97% of five-day milling 
capacity, an improvement over the 
05% of the previous week and the 
90% of u year ago, Buffalo produc- 
tion jumped to 113% from 103% of 
the week before, and five point ad- 
vances were noted in the production 
by mills in central and southeastern 
states and the North Pacific coastal 
area. The only production centers or 
areas to show declines from the pre- 
vious week were Minneapolis, the in- 
terior Northwest and the Northwest 
as a whole, (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Quiet prevailed in the 
sales departments of spring wheat 
mills last week as sales dipped to the 
lowest point since the last of June. 
Sales by spring wheat mills averaged 
12%) of five-day milling capacity, 
compared with 61% the previous 
week and 125% of a year ago. 

No feature to the week's limited 
activity was reported. There was a 
little p.d.s. business and a few fill-in 
purchases to keep the period from 
being a total blank. 

Aug. 3 prices at Minneapolis were 
unchanged on patent bakery flours, 
clears and family grades from the 
week previous. Buyers apparently 
felt that this level was too high and 
rode along on supplies they booked 
last month. The consensus of mill 
sales departments is that there is still 
plenty of springs business to be done, 
but that it will take some drastic 
changes in the market to stimulate 
bookings any before the peak of the 
new crop harvest, expected in late 
August or early September. 

Family flour sales were reported 
nil. Prices remained the same on both 
the nationally advertised and private 
label brands. No special incentives 
were offered last week, 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 


Corrie 


cau ed 
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More Soft Wheat Flour 
Sold; Most Types Slow 


averaged 105% of five-day capacity 
last week, compared with 102% the 
previous week and a year ago. Some 
reported that directions were lag- 
ging, indicating that those who book- 
ed flour in the recent push are work- 
ing their inventories as low as pos- 
sible in order to take advantage of 


the discount for shipments after 
Sept. 1. 


Production of flour in Minneapolis 
last week averaged 94% of five-day 
milling capacity, under the 99% of 
the previous week but well above the 
70% for the corresponding week a 
year ago. Interior northwestern mills 
produced at the rate of 98% of capa- 
city last week, compared with 100% 
the week before and 82% a year ago 
For the Northwest as a whole, mill 
production averaged 96% of capacity 
last week as against 100% in the 
previous week and 78% a year ago 

Quotations Aug. 3, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $5.88@6.03, 
short patent $5.9896.13, high gluten 
$6.33@6.48, first clear $5.47@5.83, 
whole wheat $5.78@5.88, family $6.25 
6,90, 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Business for flour 
mills in the Southwest was only 
slightly improved last week. Main 


cause for the moderate upturn in 
sales volume was a few family flour 
orders at the beginning of the peri- 
od, Export volume was moderate and 
bakery flour business held to a very 
slow pace, 

Sales averaged 40% of capacity 
for the week, compared with 15% 
in the previous week and 12% a year 
ago. About 15% of the week's volume 
was for government and private ex- 
port. 

Bakery flour sales continued at a 
bare minimum which meant only oe 
casional price date of shipment lots 
were sold to buyers who regularly 
purchase in this manner. No new 
bookings have been reported since the 
heavy go-around of 
month ago. 

Export markets were affected by 
the comparative shortage of export 
grades of clear flour and the lack of 
sufficient boat space over the next 
two to three months. Norway pur- 


sales about a 


chased several small lots of .70 ash 
11% protein export flour for ship- 
ment from Chicago and from the 


Gulf. Indonesia was a buyer of 50% 
ash 10% protein hard wheat flour 
for shipment, conditioned on avail- 
able ocean freight space. 

Quotations, Aug. 3, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.50@5.55, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.45@5.50, straight 
$5.40@5.45, established brands of 
family flour $6.10@6.95; first clears 
$4.45 @4.65, second clears $4.35@4.40, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.15@4.35. 


Oklahoma City: Sales were slow 
last week and prices were stable 
and closed unchanged on family and 
on bakery flour. Quotations, carlots 
delivered Oklahoma points, Aug. 3: 
Family short patent $6.60@6.80, 
standard patent $5.90@6.10; bakery 
unenriched short patent $5.70@5.80, 
95% standard patent $5.60@5.70, 
straight grade $5.55@5.65. Truck lots 
higher on all grades. 

Hutchinson: Flour business was 
light at Hutchinson mills last week 
with most of the trade covered into 
the fall or up to the first of the year. 
Sales were limited entirely to single 
carlots on p.d.s. basis. There was no 
family flour sold. Operations contin- 
ued at a brisk pace with mills grind- 
ing at better than four days. Prices 
were unchanged from a week earlier. 
Quotations Aug. 3, basis Kansas City: 
Hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, enriched, $5.95@6.05; bak- 
ers’ short patent, in papers, $5.35@ 
5.40, standard $5.25@5.30 

Texas: New business on flour was 
extremely slow again last week, with 
sales amounting to about 10@15% of 
capacity. There was hope of improve- 
ment as orders were expected to be 
placed within a few days on some 
export flour as well as government 
business. Running time continued at 
three to four days a week. Prices 
were unchanged and quotations, Aug. 
3, 100's, cottons: Extra high patent 
family $6.60@6.80, standard bakers’, 
unenriched $5.65@5.75, first clears 
unenriched $4.80 @ 4.90, delivered 
Texas common points. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was very slow with prices practical- 
ly the same as the week previous 
Shipping directions were excellent. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
35%, compared with 30% the pre- 
ceding week and 20% a year ago. 


(Continued on page 42) 





Semolina Price Drops; Sales Still Dull 


Semolina sales continued draggy 
last week as prices worked lower be- 
cause of a lower durum market. Mac- 
aroni and spaghetti products manu- 
facturers showed continued reluc- 
tance to book, possibly feeling that 
lower prices are still in prospect 

The C. M. Galvin report, based on 
Aug. 1 conditions, estimates a durum 
crop of 30,856,000 bu., almost identi- 
cal with the government's July 1 esti- 
mate. The indicated size of this crop 
has convinced semolina buyers that 
they should wait until the new crop 
movement is well under way, and 
semolina sellers can’t argue much 
with their line of reasoning. 

After a short period of retail sales 
of macaroni products because of the 
potato shortage, this business was 
said to have tapered off as the short- 
age seemed to be alleviated and po- 
tato prices went down. 

Durum testing 60 Ib. dropped 3¢ 
last week to $2.60 bu. Minneapolis, 
Aug. 3. The semolina price sagged 5¢ 
cwt. to $6.65 cwt., bulk Minneapolis 


Shipping directions were termed 
“pretty slow.” Production by durum 
mills last week averaged 80% of 
five-day milling capacity, down from 
the 84% in the previous week but 
well above the 58% of a year ago 

Prices for No. 1 durum wheat, 
13.5% moisture or less at Minne- 
apolis Aug. 3, were as follows: 

) to 44 Ib $ 
’ ib or better 
9 Ib 
& 6b 


Ib 


60 @ 2.65 


*Selected quality 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.8. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week 

5-day wk Wkly ™% 
ca pro of ca 
pacity duction pacity 
July 30-Aug | 168,600 13 8 80 
Previous week 168,500 *142,12¢ R4 
Year ago 168,500 97,814 58 
Crop year 
production 
July l-Aug. 3, 1956 680,216 
july 1l-Aug 1955 16,900 

*Revised 
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Millfeed Markets 
Show Varying 


Price Trends 


Millfeed markets showed varying 
trends in the week ended Aug. 6 
At Minneapolis, prices were relative- 
ly stable with bran about 50¢ weaker 
than a week earlier, At Chicago the 
prices on bran and standard midds. 
worked 50¢ higher but the heavier 
feeds fell off 50¢@$2. And at Kan- 
sas City, buyers backed away from 
high prices toward the end of the 
period with the result that prices 
sagged $2 on bran and $1.50 on 
shorts. Supplies at most markets 
were adequate to meet the good level 
of demand during most of the week. 

A very good midsummer volume of 
business was reported by feed manu- 
facturers in the Southwest last week. 
This encouraging trend has con- 
tinued with only minor setbacks since 
an upward surge took place in May. 
Leading the sales volume were tur- 
key and broiler feeds, while laying 
feeds and a moderate quantity of 
summer cattle rations also contribut- 
ed to the situation. 

Most disturbing item in the picture 
was a season's low in broiler prices 


in the major Arkansas producing 
area. Broiler values descended to 
around 18¢, or less than cost for 


the average producer. However, this 
trend is not too unusual for this time 
of the year, and the situation might 
only be temporary. Turkeys furnished 
a major volume of current produc- 
tion for mills participating in grow- 
ing programs. 

Feed demand in the Northwest 
finished fairly strong the last week 
in July, but some manufacturers not- 
ed a slowdown at the start of August. 

The lighter demand was due to 
seasonal factors, mainly, with tur- 
key feed buying still carrying a large 
share of the volume. Sales of feed 
for laying birds have been restrict- 
ed to concentrates, and while de- 
mand has been fair recently, over- 
all tonnage is not as good as might 
be expected. 

Hog feed sales are reported to be 
picking up somewhat, particularly in 
the Iowa territory, but the smaller 
numbers being raised this year hin- 
der over-all sales. For the most part, 
manufacturers report dairy feed sales 
very light, with pastures soaked by 
frequent heavy rains in the territory 

“Steady, but not spectacular,” was 
the description of formula feed busi- 
ness rendered by industry observers 
in the central states on the final day 
of the week ending Aug. 1. Sales 
seemed to be somewhat slower than 
were chalked up in the first few 
months of the year, but they still 
were a little better than for the 
same period a year ago. 

A comfortable backlog exists in 
most cases, but mixers say they could 
use more. Prices appear to be easing 
somewhat, especially on protein in- 
gredients, and this makes it hard to 
push for deferred shipment sales, even 
though corn is firm. Poultry feeds 
generally are moving fairly well, and 
turkey feed volume especially is im- 
proving. Dairy feeds are not active, 
but hog feeds have perked up a trifle. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 49,426 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week 
compared with an output of 48,570 in 
the previous week and 46,014 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago 
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Pressures in Wheat Futures 
Market Change Prices Little 


Pressures in the wheat futures mar- 
ket during the week ended Aug. 6 
were of an indecisive nature. As a 


»*) 


result, futures prices moved very lit- 
tle in either direction. Net gains were 
in the %@1%¢ range and losses 
amounted to %@ ¢. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Aug. 6 were Chicago September 
$2.16% @2.16%, December $2.21%@G 

1% 


March $2.23% @2.23\%, May 
July $2.13%; Kansas City 
September $2.15%, December $2.18%, 
March $2.20% @2.20%, May $2.18%; 
September $2.28%, De- 


$2 


) 


Minneapolis 


cember $2.284%, May $2.28 

After a week of little pattern to 
the narrow swings in option prices 
at the different markets, over-all 


strength was exhibited Aug. 6 as all 
moved upward %@2¢. Best 
gains were posted for December, 
March and May contracts at Chicago 

For the week, the December op- 
tion at Kansas City showed the larg- 
net gain, 1%¢. All Minneapolis 
futures lost %@'*%¢ and September 
at Chicago lost %4@%¢ for the only 
net losses in the period 


prices 


est 


Galvin Report Bearish 
The Galvin report estimated a to- 
tal wheat crop of 936 million bush- 
gain of 14 million over the 
government's July estimate with 


els, a 


most of the improvement in spring 
wheat territory. This outturn would 
be about the same size as last year 


and thus leave the nation with slight- 
ly larger supplies than in the previ- 
ous season because of the carryover. 
However, this fact seemed to be off- 
set by the fact that private interests 


will be handling the export trade 
next month, thus creating a more ac- 
tive and sustained demand for free 


supplies of cash wheat and enlarg- 
ing hedging operations in futures 
There is general feeling that wheat 
exports may exceed 400 million bush- 
this 
During the week a number of large 


els season 


export sales were made to France, 
Brazil and Japan. These purchases 


were from Commodity 
stocks, however, and 
since that portion of the demand 
will not be available when private 
interests take over the export busi- 


Credit Corp. 
were bearish, 


ness 
There were some longs who liqui- 


dated during the week, apparently 
feeling that they were a bit pre- 
mature in estimates of bullish in- 


fluence of the export switch 


Suez Situation 
The Suez Canal situation was said 
to have boosted futures prices some- 
what, in the traditional manner that 
the threat of war does. This bullish 
effect said to be particularly 
pronounced in the Aug. 6 trading. 


was 


The spring wheat harvest started 
in South Dakota, but yields were 
somewhat disappointing. There 


seemed to be general agreement that 
the spring wheat crop will command 
a high enough price to move most of 
ate trade channels 


it into priv 


Some New Crop Arrivals 


Receipts of wheat at the primary 
markets for the week ended Aug. 2 
totaled 18.1 million bushels, com- 


pared with 19.5 million the previous 
week and 148 million for the com- 
parable week a year ago. Canadian 
importations of wheat for domestic 
purposes amounted to 60,000 bu. for 
the week ended July 25. Minneapo- 
lis receipts during the week were 





down slightly and totaled 1,600 cars 
of which 495 were for Commodity 
Credit Corp. account. Duluth receipts 
were less also, totaling 1,893 cars 
compared with 2,118 cars last week. 

A few cars of new wheat, with 
South Dakota origin, arrived at the 
Minneapolis market during the week 
and graded No. 1 hard dark north- 
ern spring and tested 14% protein. 
Average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat, tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 14.10%; durum 
11.92%. 


On Aug. 3, ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat traded at 2@5¢ over 
the September price; 11% protein 


2@5¢ over; 12% protein 4@9¢ over; 


13% protein 6@11¢ over; 14% pro- 
tein 8@13¢ over; 15% protein 11@ 
16¢ over; 16% protein 16@21¢ over 


September. The premiums moved 1@ 
2¢ lower during the week due to in- 
sufficient demand, but by Aug. 3 were 
back at the same level as a week ear- 
lier for most proteins, and 15% and 
16% protein wheat was up l¢. 
Durum bids were dropped further 
last week when semolina sales were 
draggy and buyers hesitated to take 
offerings at earlier levels because of 


the promising crop conditions. (See 
table on page 14.) 
The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Minneapolis Aug. 3 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 
No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary $2.30% @2.33% 





11% Protein 2.30% @2.33% 
12% Protein 2.32% @2.37% 
13% Protein 2.34% @2.39%Q 
14% Protein 2.36% @2.41% 
15% Protein 2.39% @2.44% 
16% Protein 2.44% 02.49% 

Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 


%% higher 

Test Weight Premiam and Discount Scale 
One cent Ib.; 
1¢ discount 


premium each Ib. over 58 
each % Ib. under 568 Ib 
K. C. Market Quieter 

The cash wheat market entered a 
comparatively quiet period last week 
at Kansas City, a marked contrast 
to the activity which occurred over 
the recent two months. Premiums 
held to a steady basis on the milling 
quality side of the change while or- 
dinary types were a shade stronger. 
The basic September future ad- 
vanced to the week's high point by 
the close August 6 due to concern by 
market investors over the Suez situ- 
ation. The latest Galvin crop report 
as released by Francis I. DuPont & 
Co. shows a slight gain in winter 
wheat production and a modest de- 
cline in spring wheat estimates due 
to heat and drouth in Montana and 
South Dakota. 

Throughout the week, demand for 
eash wheat was only fair and milling 
interest was so-so, limited to a fair 
quantity of more desirable offerings 
which came in by the week's end. Re- 
ceipts dipped to only 860 cars, com- 
pared with 1,462 in the preceding 
week and last year’s 1,375. Septem- 
ber opened last week at $2.14% and 
closed a week later at $2.15%. Pre- 
miums for ordinary No. 1 dark and 
hard winter were 2'2¢ under to 1¢ 
under September, 12.50% protein was 
2\4¢ under to 9%¢ over, 13% 2¢ under 


to 10¢ over and for 14% 2¢ under 
to 1l¢ over. 
The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Kansas City Aug. 3 
is shown in the accompanying table: 











CURRENT FLourR PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 








WEEALY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (OWT) 

Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mil reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacit ind to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 

July 30 

Aug *Previous Aug. 1 Aug Aug. 3-7 

195° wee is 1o54 195% 
North west 466.106 691,987 s1.¢ 18.054 443.01 
South west 1,236,086 1,216.49 1,159 ! 1,198,408 1,111.4 
Buffalo 38,77 (87,21 i il ‘¢ ‘ 485.168 
Central and Southeast sae oo 18.841 17.98 j i ‘aod 
North Pacific Conat » KR ” ‘ 1.109 is i ‘ 

Totals a7 490 0 0 we " Oar i9 if 
Percentage of total U.S. output 

*Revised 

Crop year flour product 
Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day weet July lte 
July 30 
Aug Previou Aug. 1 Aus ' Aus Aus Aus 
1958 week 1955 1054 19 Lobe 18 
North weat 94 100 rs a4 " a i On i 
Bouthweeat ob o4 “6 ” T a70.400 6.1907 
Ruffalo 113 1” tla aie 1 31,123 86.90 
Central and & ke 0 1 1 18 608.54 
N. Pacific Conat a8 . ne l 1 1,404.4 i4 4 
otal 97 ” 90 Nt s ! 1% 1 1 ’ 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEs1 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
day week Flour % ar day weel Pileur ‘ 
capacity output tivit ipacity vutput tivity 
July 10-Aug 278,500 5.104 1f Jul Aue Aono 478 “4 
Previous weel 278,500 88,508 163 Previous weel 000 , “” 
Year ago 79.860 18.710 Year ame } 146_a8 rT) 
Two yeur imo 70,850 64,54 ” lwo veut 7 4 as 
Five-year iverage an 1 e-yeur iverns ao 
Ten-year average ’ ren-year average a4 
"ite 1 
) Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Pris , , - 
rincipa nterior 4 n nr ta ' 
City (including Wichita and Salina) luding trulutt t. Pau rth Dakota 
b-day week Flour % ne Montana and | 
capacity output tivit ‘lay weel rlour ac 
July 30-Aug 1,021,900 937,89 " ipacity utput tivit 
Previous week 1.021.900 *o°7 ROS 61 jul 1 Aug 454 ate vr 
Year ago 1.021.360 920,491 61 revious weet isa *ahe 1 100 
Two ears ago 1,021,350 932,126 " Year age iia ‘1.771 s 
Five-year average as Two years ago 147 } ij 112 a 
Ten-year average ” hive ear average i 
*Kevised ren ear average ay 
, : *! ed 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana PACIFIC COAST 
Kentucky North Carolina, Tennessee Vir lrinecipal Mill m the North Paett (C'onat 
sinta, Georgia and eastern Missouri Menttle, Tacoma and Interior 
“day week Flows 7&8 Washington Mills 
capacity output ti 
Jul 10-Aug 60,200 16,500 04 day week rlour % ac 
Previous weeb 570,250 "O18, 841 oI capacit output tivity 
Year ago »70,260 17,08 61 Juls 0-Aus 1 on 1Kk1. 0056 a4 
Two years ago 671,400 14,347 v Previous wee i oo “178 7 k 
Five-year average a1 Yenr mo ! oF i” ‘2 oy 
Ten-year average i) lwo years ag l ! 741 
*Kevised ! e- year average ' 
Ter ‘ ave me » 
BUFFALO ‘aaa ' 
evises 
day week rlowur ™% ac 
capacity output tivits Vortiand and interior Oregon Mille 
July 30-Aug 475,000 938,776 11 Jul 1)- Aug 138 f P24,200 W 
Previous wee 176,000 (87,212 10 Previous weel 198 “ 114 0 
Year ag 475,000 642,311 114 Year imo 148,700 10 07 
Two year ‘ZO 469.6500 447,029 191 Two years ag j } i LL ' 
Five " sverage If bive our iverage » 
Ten-year average 07 len-year average: "t 
MILLIEERD OUTPUT 

! luction of millfeed n ton for week ending Aug ind prior t« nooke tomether 
with enson total of (1) principal mille in Nebraska, Kanea md Ckiahoma and the eitth 
of Kansa cw and «mt Joseph (2) principal mille of Minnesota lowan North and Routh 
Tial and Montana including Minneapol 4t l’aul and truluth iper ' (3) mulle of 
hiuft y Production computed on the ba ofr 72% Nour eatr tion 

Mouthwenst* Northweat* ituf i? mbined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop Weel Crop year W ly Cropyt 
production todate production to date production to date production to dats 
ju j ,o%0 119 ‘ i * ‘ m4 16,91 , yave 
I'r ' 4, ri‘ } 9.9 ' 
I ' 7 ” 12,9 " * ‘f ‘ 
19 ‘ l ys j ’ f 4 11,609 ‘1 ! i4 U 
1954 ‘ I 1 ‘ 1 i ’ O8 
19 is 114,06 i ‘ v.24 "4 " i1oue 
i9 ‘ 121,1 14 1% ‘ 1 / t4 i ‘ i 
Vrinels °*74 of tot Alls i 
— — —EE — 
No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.11 @2.29 cargoes of 11%% protein. Brazil and 
No I \ nd Hard 10 1 ” : 
No k and Hard oo @ France were also in the market and 
No. 4 Dar nd i i 208 @ 
. ps gli 209% 21 bought 11 cargoes, of which a part 
No. J ‘ 
~ ser 06% @ will come out of the Pacific North 
No hed 16% @ 
No 4 Red 04%02.1 west. Japan is expected to be in the 
At Ft. Worth, No. 1 hard winter market again this week 
wheat was reported selling Aug. 6 at Exporters are extremely busy on 
$2.39@2.40 bu., delivered Texas com old orders, with some ships in the 


mon points. Demand was slow and harbor on demurrage due to inability 

offerings sufficient to load fast enough. Exporters are all 
There was an increase in export loaded to capacity for August and 

activity in the Pacific Northwest last 4"y business must be for later ship 

week. Japan started buying under ment 

Public Law 480, and took two car Crop conditions are good in the Pa 

goes of soft white wheat and two cific Northwest in most areas 
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4500 PRIZE—G. S. Kennedy, president, Millers National Federation, is pre 
senting a $500 check to Mrs. Bernice I. Goodrich of the Totem Pole Restau 


rant, Vancouver, Wash., as third prize in the National Sandwich Idea Contest. 
Mr. Kennedy is vice president, General Mills, Inc, The contest was sponsored 
by the Wheat Flour Institute and the National Restaurant Assn. Mrs. 


Goodrich'’s entry was a curried cheese, ripe olive and green onion combination 
served on toasted split English muffins. Presiding at the award presentation 
luncheon In New York was Albert R. Fleischmann, vice president, Standard 


Brands, Ine, 





U.S. Wheat, Flour 
Exports May Hit 
340,000,000 Bu. 


VASHINGTON—-Earlier estimates 
it the U.S. combined exports of 
it and flour during the 1955-56 
June) marketing season would 
ximate the 340 million bushel 
iin equivalent) level are now fair- 
vell confirmed, say Foreign Agri- 
ittural Service officials, 


Official figures show that 

ne the first 11 months (July- 
inv) of the season amounted to 
‘91.2 million bushels wheat equiva- 
lent against 246.7 million in the same 
year earlier, Unofficial esti- 
on boat loadings and 
inspections for export in June add an 
idditional 40 million bushels of wheat 


exports 


period a 
te based 


to the ll-months total and the equiv- 
nt of 4.3 million bushels in the 
form of flour 


Indications 
form 


ure that wheat in the 
of @ra.a accounted for approxi- 
mately 290 million bushels of the 
estimated 1955-56 exports, and flour 
for about 50 million bushels, During 
1954-55, when the country’s wheat 
ind flour exports totaled 273 million 
hels, wheat as grain amounted to 
’ million, and flour, including the 
wheat equivalent of semolina and 
ironl, 46.3 million bushels, 


bu 


Outstanding Feature 
outstanding feature of the na- 
tio combined exports of wheat 

| four during the first 11 months 
May) of the 1955-56 season 
the large increases in exports 
to African and Western Hemisphere 
and the substantial increase 
in exports to Asiatie countries, FAS 
flicials state 
specially noteworthy were the in- 
creased shipments to Egypt, Brazil, 
Jay Pakistan and French North 
Africa large increase in 


1") 
ait 


markets 


Despite a 


Italy and 
to European 


exports to the Netherland 
France, total shipment 
destinations during this 1l-month 
period show a substantial reduction 
due mainly to reduced exports to the 
Federal Republic of Germany, the 
U.K. and Norway. Also deserving of 
note is the reduction thi 
ports to Turkey, says 
port, 

Preliminary estimate 


year in @x 
the FAS re 


based on in 


spections of overseas export of 
wheat by classes and coastal areas 
indicate that of the estimated total 
of 290 million bushels moved abroad 
as wheat during the 1955-56 season 


slightly more than 40% 
Hard Red Winter 


consisted of 


more than 26‘ 
of White, slightly more than 23% 
of Soft Red Winter, somewhat more 
than 8% of Hard Red Spring and 
around 2% of mixed wheat. Fully 
43% of the season's wheat export 
moved abroad from Atlantic port 
34% from Gulf ports and 23% from 


Pacific ports 


SR EAD 


MNF, AOM Prepare 
Grain Sanitation 


Parley This Year 


CHICAGO 
time late this year is 


S THe STAr? 


Scheduled 
the 


for 


second na 


sore 


tional grain sanitation conferenc: 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
Millers National Federation and the 
Association of Operative Millet 

The two-day meeting will empha 


size topics on various new technique 


and methods of controlling insect 
and rodents in stored grain and 
grain products 

A program under the direction of 


George Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, In 
Minneapolis, is presently 
planned and will be announced soon 

Besides mill workers, attendance 
is expected to from 
operators and extension workers at 
the state and 


being 





come elevator 


federal levels 
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Highest Protein Content, Second Highest 
Test Weight Reported for Kansas Crop 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
Kansas wheat crop had the 
average protein content and sec- 
ond highest test weight of 
any crop since the collection of wheat 


The 1956 
highest 
the 


average 


quality records began in 1948, accord- 
ing to the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, the U.S. Agricultural 
Marketing Service and the Kansas 
and Missouri State Grain Inspection 
Departments 

Analysis of 5,974 carloads of new 
wheat shipped to terminal markets 


representing 104 counties (no samples 
were reported from Sherman Coun- 
ty) in the State indicated an average 


test weight of 61.2 lb. per bu. and an 
average protein content of 14.1% 
Test weights were heavy in all areas 
of the state but the highest average 
test weights were recorded in the 


Average 
tent was highest in the 
counties 
The 1956 
612 Ib. is 


central counties protein con- 


uth central 


average test weight of 


the highest for any crop 


north central sections to a high of 
61.7 in the central. Wheat shipped 
from Grant and Labette counties 
showed the highest test weicht in 
average of 626 |b. per bushel, while 
Cheyenne County showed the lowest 
an average 57.7 Ib. per bushel 

The average protein content of 
141% for the state is well above the 
1955 crop of 12.5% and the previous 


high of 13.5% for the 1953 crop. The 


survey indicates that 94% of this 
year’s crop contained 12% or more 
protein. Wheat harvested in the south 
central counties had the highest pro- 
tein, an average of 14.7%, while the 
northeast counties were lowest with 
12.3%. Cheyenne county averaged 
highest with 15.9% while Brown 
county was lowest with 11.0%. All 


protein calculations were adjusted to 
a 14 pe 
The 
mated at 
July 1 
crop of 


rcent moisture basis 

1956 Kansas wheat crop is esti 
149,264,000 bushels 
which compares with the 1955 


128.385.0000 bushels the 


as of 


and 


since 1952. It compares with the 1955 10-year (1945-54) average of 202,869 
iverage of 61.1 and the record high 000 bushels. This represents an aver- 
of 61.6 Ib. in 1952. The survey indi- age yield of 16.0 bushels per acre on 
cated that 88% of the 1956 crop test- 9,329,000 acres harvested 
ed 60 Ib. or over per bu. District A tabular summary of the protein 
average test weights ranged from a and test weights of the crop is as fol 
low of 60.3 lb. in the northwest and lows 
Reporting region Protein Test Weight 
N% Ibs./bu. 

Range of samples checked Range of samples checked 

High Low Average High Low Average 
Northwest 16.4 11.7 14,2 63.3 56.6 60.3 
West Central 16.2 10.8 14.5 64.4 58.0 61.4 
Southwest 16.7 11.1 14.4 64.2 57.7 61.6 
North Central 16.2 10.4 14.2 63.2 53.6 60.3 
Central 16.7 11.0 14.3 63.8 58.3 61.7 
South Central 17.0 11.0 14.7 65.2 57. 61.3 
Northeast 16.1 10.4 12.3 63.7 58.0 60.5 
East Central 15.2 9.9 12.6 63.8 58.0 61.3 
Southeast 15.8 9.9 13.1 64.7 57.0 61.5 
State 17.0 9.9 14.1 65.2 53.6 61.2 








CAPITAL COMMENT 





WASHINGTON—Howard J. Dog- 
gett, a big chap physically and in 
other respects, has been named 
head of soil bank operations of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Mr. Doggett is the “president” of 
i new type of bank; he is a new type 
of banker, as it were, wherein the 
federal government will pay money 
to cooperating farmers for taking 
crop land out of production 

USDA assigns Mr Doggett the 
simple title of director of the soil 
bank division, Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service. It might be more 
ippropriate that the head of a bank 
be called -its president 

Appropriately, Mr. Doggett is the 
president type” of individual. He is 
ver six feet tall—big chested with 
1 resonant voice. He appears to 
possess those human instincts which 


compensate for the rigid formula of 


government routine Mr Doggett 
looks as if he may reflect the old 
bank president theory of the late 
J. P. Morgan, Sr., who, when asked 
ibout credit, said that character 
represents the best attribute of the 


borrower 
Mr 


dence 


urface evi 
but he has 
which sup- 
former- 
to 


Doggett exhibits 
of a good official 
factual attributes 
port this conviction. He was 
ly the administrative 


some 


issistant 


By John Cipperly 





Jame F 
ter was assistant 
culture. It 
the 


assl 


McConnell the lat 
secretary of agri- 
might be presumed that 
selection of an administrative 
tant the Mr. Mc 
Connell consequently Mr. Me 
Connell would have made his 
election casually 

Mr. Doggett has 
head of the soil bank 
its establishment in June 

Raised on a ranch in Broadwatet 
County, Mont., and a graduate of 
the University of Montana, Mr. Dog- 
gett actively engaged in 
all his life. He 
ind operates a large ranch 
where he 


His 


when 


was choice of 
and 
not 
been acting as 


division since 


has been 


farming and ranching 
now 


in Me 
cattle 


wns 


igher County raises 


ind home is in 
end 
After 


ice 


sheep 
Mont 
extensive i} 


Town 
ricultural serv- 
experience, Mr. Dog 


ind business | 
gett was appointed chairman of the 


Montana State Agriculture Stabili 
zati ind Conservation Committee 
in August, 1953. He was transferred 
to Washington in 1954 as direttor 
for the Commodity Stabilization 
Service's Northwest Area 1 region 
including nine northwestern states 
He wa appointed special assistant 
to the assistant secretary of agri 
culture for agricultural stabilizati 
in June, 1955, later becoming assist 
int to the CSS administrator 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Aug. 25—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Albany Hotel, 
Denver, Col.; John H. Streit, 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Denver, 
Colo. 

Sept. 8—District 1, Association of 
Operative Millers, Baker Hotel, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., Clifford D. 
Smith, Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., 
McPherson, Kansas. 

Sept. 8—Grain Elevator & Process- 
ing Superintendents, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Dean M. Clark, Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Hl. 

Sept. 7-8—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 


seC., 


Park, UL; sec., R. H. Kohler, Merck 
& Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 


Assn.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; sec., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Sept. 14-15—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Chelsea, Mich.; 
sec., Larry Luedemann, Hillsdale, 
Mich. 

Sept. 15—District 7, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lake Murray, Ard- 





more, Okla.; sec., Henry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Sept. 15—District 2, Association of 


Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City; sec., George Tesarek, 
The Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 
production conference; Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 703 Henry Grady Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Sept. 17-18—National Association 
of Bakery Sanitarians, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Gerald J. Riley, 
Room 216, 855 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York, N.Y. 


Sept. 21-22—District 12, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Ben Lo- 
mand Hotel, Ogden, Utah; sec., W. 


S. Paquette, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Bountiful, Utah. 

Sept. 28-29—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Marion, Ohio; 
sec., Al Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sept. 28-29—District 9, Association 
of Operative Millers, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore.; Francis 
R. King, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Sept. 29-30 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha; 
sec., L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Oct. 12—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Barringer Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N.C.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 

Oct. 18—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers; Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
Kressilk Products, Inc., Buffalo. 

Oct. 13-15 — New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade 38th Annual! Conven- 
tion, Exhibition and Meeting; Hotel 
Berkeley Carteret, Asbury Park, 
N.J.; sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Clere- 
mont Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 

Oct. 18—Nebraska 4th Annual! 
Wheat Show; Alliance, Neb.; show 
co-chairmen, Gene Neuswanger, Neu- 
swanger’s, Alliance, Neb., and Rich- 
ard H., Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce, Omaha, Neb. 

Oct. 18-19-20—D istrict 11, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, Robert 
E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.; 
William Price, Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


seC., 


Good, 


sec., 


Nov. 8-10—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 
Nashville Trust Bidg., Nashville 3, 
Tenn, 

Nov. 16-17—District 13, Association 
of Operative Millers, Saskatoon, 
Sask.; sec., James Wimbush, Kipp- 
Kelly Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 

Nov. 26-27—American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation; Drake Hotel, Chi- 


cago; sec., Harry Hunter, 173 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 2, Il. 
1957 
Jan. 13-14—Illinois Bakers Assn., 


Orlando Hotel, Decatur; sec., M. B. 
McClelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
ecatur, Ill. 

Jan. 19—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., William Howie, J. 
K. Howie Co., Minneapolis. 

Jan. 25—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1867 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, IL. 





17 


Jan, 27-20—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Edwin ©, Muh- 
ly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore, 


Md. 
Feb. 15-17—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; The Carolina, Pinehurst, 


N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 2608 
Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C, 


Feb. 19-20—Oregon Wheat Indus- 
try Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland; planning committee chair- 
man, J. R. Beck, Extension Admin- 
istration, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore, 














you can depend on DOW FI 


<> 


Big 
fumigation job 
cut down 


to size 


Fumigate faster, surer...and save 
with Dow Methyl Bromide 
recirculation method 


Fumigate stored grain and other bulk 
commodities in just a weekend , . . and 
cut materials cost in half, Adopted by 
Dow, this recirculation method of fumi- 
gating with methyl bromide enables you 
to do just that, 


The fan and duct used to 
distribute the gas—through the piled 
commodity. This controlled distribution 
gives complete and rapid penetration, 
The same equipment is then used to air 
wash the grain and remove the fumigant. 
It means lower dosages, less cost, faster 
aeration, In many present 
aerating systems can be adapted to the 


proe ess, 


system 18 


structures, 


Originally developed for silo-type strue 
tures, this method has also proved effec 
tive for quonset buildings, steel tanks, 
freight cars and many other storages. 
This proved fumigation method is avail 
able to you through a pest-control oper 
ator approved by Dow. His services are 
backed by thorough experience on all 
types of fumigating problems, Write our 
Fumigant Sales Section. THE DOW CHEMI 
CAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


Picture taken at Lauhoff Grain Co., Danville 
Iil., where over 3 million bushels of grain were 
with Dow Methyl Bromide 


recirculation method during 1955, 


treated modern 


VMIGANTS 











KANSAS PROFESSOR RETIRES 
APTER 48 YEARS 

Prof. Leo E. Melchers, for 35 years 
head of the department of botany 
ind plant pathology of Kansas State 
College retired recently. His out- 
career has had a consider- 
ible effeet on thinking in the field of 
plant diseases, and on the develop- 
ment of materials for their control 

Prof. Melchers came to Kansas 
tate in 1913 and was connected with 
the institu- 


tandiny 


tion continue 
Ousi until 
h retuire- 
nent, except 
f ¢ {wo 
ye when 
rhe i Ct 
iged in 
pecial 
Will iti my- 
col y for 
the kgyp- 
tian Minis- 
try of Agri- 
culture at 
its es 
Egypt L. BE. Melchers 
Born in Toledo, Ohio, where he re- 


ceived his grade and high school ed- 
ucation, he decided to learn green- 
house management of vegetable and 
flower crops. This experience opened 
to the fleld that became his 
chosen profession, plant pathology, 
commonly known as the science of 
plant diseases 


his eye 


Professor Melchers says, “I became 
interested in those days in sick 
plants, with which I came in contact, 
I wanted to learn more about the 
cause of plant sickness and what 
might be done to prevent the dis- 
iinet 

This was in the days when the 
cienece of plant pathology was in its 
infaney there wasn't even one 
American textbook out on the sub- 
ject, he commented, He entered Ohio 
State University in 1904 and com 
pleted his work for his undergrad- 


uate and graduate work, receiving 
his B.S. and M.S. degrees, specializ- 
ing in botany and learning all that 


was available in plant pathology at 
the University and the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station 

In 1913 Professor Melchers accept- 
ed a temporary position as assistant 
in botany at Kansas State College. 

I didn't expect to remain over a 
year he said, “as I knew I was 
merely filling a vacancy left by a 
taff member on leave of absence.” 
At the end of the year, the position 
became a permanent one. Then fol- 
lowed his professional advancement 
and career at K-State. From assist- 
ant he advanced through the ranks 
to professor and acting head of the 
department in 1917, In 1919 under 
President William M. Jardine’s ad- 
ministration, he was appointed head 
of the department, 

Dr. Melechers was one of the early 
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exponents of breeding for disease re 
sistance in crop plants and much of 
his work and the work of his many 
students who entered the phytopath 
ological profession has been in thi 
field. His early work on wheat rust 
resistance was followed by research 
on disease resistance in crops and 
the development of resistant iri 
ties. His leadership in the invest 
tions of the control of milo diseass 
of sorghum in Kansas is one of the 
outstanding accomplishments in the 
improvement of combing orghun 
for the Plains area and meant much 
to agriculture during World War II 
In spite of much of his time bei: 
taken up with administrative duti 


teaching, building up a department 
and the time devoted to organizin 
the extension service work in plant 


iuthor of more 
than 100 scientific publication Be 
cause of his high standing in the 
profession, Prof. Melchers was ap 
pointed chief mycologist in 1927 by 
the Egyptian government and asked 
to do special work in the Nile Val 
ley. At that time he wa the first 
American scientist ever to have re 
ceived such an appointment by the 
egyptian government 


diseases, he is the 


@®e se 
HISTORIC MILL GRINDS FEED 
An old mill at Pottersvill N.J 
which supplied flour for Gen. Wash 
ington’s troops when they were er 


camped at nearby Morristown, ha 
been converted to the grinding of 
feed, So says a New York Times cor 
respondent, who thus describe the 
enterprise: 

“The revival of activity at the mill 
followed a sharp rise after World 
War II in the growing of wheat, corn 
oats and rye by New Jersey farmer 
It was prompted by increasing price 
supports for such crops in the Middle 
West and by 11 increases in freight 
rates 

“In the state wheat production 
alone is now 60% greater than in 
1939. In yield to the acre New Jersey 
is surpassed by only two state 
Similar strides have been made it 
the harvesting of corn, oats and rye 

“Most of this grain is processed 
into feed and mash in modern mill 
using electric, Diesel or isoline 
power, But Vernon P. Wortman pr 
fers the overshot water wheel, now 
a rarity in this part of the country 

“He installed the iron wheel neat 
ly a quarter of a century ago to re 
place the wooden one that he I 
herited in 1902 when he took ove 
management of the mill from hi 
father, 

“The elder Wortman bought the 


mill from the family of Richard 
Craig. The latter had taken over it 
operation from the Potter family 
whieh had acquired it from a group 
of Tories driven from the village at 


the outset of the Revoluti 
“Mr. Wortman and his wife now 
in their seventies and life-long re 





lents of Pottersville, live in an at- 
tractive little house hard by the mill 
"he latter fronts on Califon Road on 
the bank of the Black River. Oppo- 
ite the mill are the foundation of 
long-since leveled blacksmith shop 

i the dilapidated remains of a 
ce-thriving flour mill and machine 
hop 

A yhost-like atmo phe re per- 
ce even the general store, where 
the menfolk still huddle around a 
pot-bellied stove to gossip and phi- 

yphize. The seemingly all-but-for- 
jtten community of 300 is tucked 

iy in the picturesque foothills of 
the Kittatinny Mountains in north- 
east Hunterdon County 

Water to turn the wheel which 

% ft. wide and 16 in. diameter, 
passes from the river above the Pot 
tersville dam into a ‘new millrace 
dug by pick and shovel during the 
Civil War 

ees 


UNIVERSITY TRAINING IN 
ECONOMICS CALLED ARCHAIC 


University courses designed to pre- 
pare men for careers in the business 
orld were referred to as “archaic, 
redundant and anemic” at a recent 
neeting of the American Economic 
Assn. The statement was made dur- 


n discussion of modern condi- 


tions which make it nec iry for 
today businessmen to be versed in 
economics 

As a corrective measure, Neil H 
Jacoby, dean of the University of 
California’s School of Busine Ad- 
ministration, recommended an over- 
hauling of the college curriculum “so 
that it would not teach economics in 
i vacuum.” He further proposed ad- 
inced courses at the graduate level 
that would cover managerial econo- 
nic problems of industrial struc- 
ture, forms of competition, pricing of 
products and factors of production; 
eneral economic fluctuation how 
to analyze them, make prediction 
ind understand their impact on indi- 
idual firms. 


PRODUCTION TRENDS-—The Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement authori- 
ties in London have published some 
tatistics which show the trend in 
heat production in various import- 
ing countries. The figures point-up 
the attempts of many countries to 
become more self-supporting in the 
itter of wheat supplies to the detri- 
nent of the interests of the exporting 
countries 
Of some 30 importing countries for 
hich fairly complete statistics are 
ivailable, 17 have increased both their 
vheat acreage and production. These 
ure Jelgium, Colombia, Iran, Paki- 
tan, Switzerland, Union of South 
frica, Brazil, Finland Egypt 
Greece, Iraq, Ireland, Mexico, Portu- 
ind territories, Syria, U.K. and 
erritories and Uruguay, production 
the last 11 coun‘ries being 


up sub- 
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tantially over that of the prewar 
period 

Three of the countri« West Ger- 
many, India and Japan, show current 
wheat acreage about the same as in 
the prewar period, although in all of 
these countries the trend in produc- 
tion has been up, in some cases quite 
ignificantly 

In the remaining 10 countries, the 
wheat acreage trend has been down- 
ward although in one or two iIn- 


tances, production has remained re- 
latively unchanged or is slightly high- 
er. These countries are Austria, Den- 


mark, Chile, Italy 
territore 


Netherlands and 
New Zealand, Norway, 
south Korea, Spain and Yugoslavia 
e® e@ 6 

NEW FOODS A FACTOR 
IN LIFE EXPECTANCY 

Roy H. Walters, vice president for 
research and development for General 
Foods, addressing the 50th anniver- 
sary meeting of the National Pure 
Food and Drug Laws, said that in the 
last 50 years housewives’ demands for 
prepackaged convenience foods with 
greater nutritionai value have 
changed the corner grocery from a 
store with limited stock to a super- 
market with an average of 5,000 food 
items. During these same five dec- 
ades, he said, the greater variety of 
nutritional foods has been a contrib- 
uting factor in the life expectancy 
span from 47 years to about 70 years 

The new generation of housewives, 
said Mr. Walters, expect food proces- 
sors to add continuously to the varie 
ty of home meals, make meal prepara- 
tion easier. and at the same time give 
greater value for their money through 
lower costs 


As we enter upon the second fifty 
years of the Pure Food and Drug 
Laws, we must recognize a new con 
cept which has evolved out of the 
changes in the food industry which 
we have been discussing—a new fac- 
tor that challenges us as perhaps no 
industry has ever been challenged be- 
fore.—It can be expressed in a single 
word, “Expectation,” also spelled 
with a capital E. Because we have 
made such strides in providing Mrs. 
Consumer with more and more con- 
venience, with improved quality, with 
entirely new forms of food, with new 
flavors, with fresh appetite appeal, 
with added rutritional value, with 
increased readiness-to-serve, she has 
come to expect miracles from the 
food industry.—Roy H. Walters, vice 
president of General Foods Corp. 


eee 
A FELINE FIELD 





This field of ripe wheat is a cat 
Sasking in August sun 

As wind now strokes thick, tawny 
fur, 


See how claws flex with every pat, 
While over sleek flanks ripples run, 
And you can hear big Tommy purr 


Ethel Romig Fuller 
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That it came int 


ne about by 


1956 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE 


OF FARM ECONOMY 


7H hardly anyone with even an earned 
f philosophy degree might be ex- 
p firmly the idea presented by him 


paper written by Stanford Univer- 
Brandt for the Journal of Farm Eco 
loes seem that, putting the matter sim- 
ncisely Prof Brandt is 
ise of scientists in the field of agricul- 


protesting 


rkhorses in pulling 


rather 
ter thinker-uppers of empirical the- 


y mudhole: 
hould set to keep agriculture from 
i mudhole. There is, Prof. Brandt 
methodology based 


ich reliance upor 


tatistics and ithematics in most ol 
lone in our efforts to deal with farm 
4 master theory, he believes, is better, 


but should precede 


Brandt 
ind synthesis of theory 


il economic ction,” Dr 
cede analy 
econdary way does the scientific com 
become a part of the human action 
n economic development. It is well to 
h priority of the men of action—the 
e businessmen, and all the others. Some 
ubscribe to the idea 


not only aided, guided 


by economist but moves essentially 
mand | cience I believe that this 
tates the « Pro mention only a few 
In the case f the extraordinary rise of 
n of grain into chicken meat, a vast 


has been made possible 
nutrition and many other 
being, however, was 
ilertne tiative and will to take 
part of thousands of small entrepre 
under the influence of price, profit 


lit terms. Progress was 


the aid the feed processing industry 
them. Ecor t 


this phenomenon of the growth of an 


neither foresaw nor 


it observed and analyzed it. (2) In the 
American farming has suddenly be 
tput by intensification 


p increas¢ ul 


in by acreage expansion. This decisive 


daptation to changed tech- 
nd economi 


ynditions by several mil- 


not by strategic decisions by eco- 


ilthough economists participated in the 


nomie condition (3) 


ome of the ¢ 


lution in irrigation by shifting to the 


tem has not come, as far as I can 
mendations of the eco- 
it through application on the farm under 
ce of salesme from the manufacturing 


f. Brandt ( me long step further 
tion “that the time has come when our 
t mature t ird the development of 
king abroad at the Communistic soci- 
he believe that a theory of an even 


ad more comprenensive scope 1s needed 


n economic rder as it evolves within 

iri ff the political constitution and 
yphy of a counts 

cally Prof. Brandt continues the 


uunterpart of the distinctive economic 
has evolved in the United States and 
thing we are concerned 
ymomics has not been 
Our eco c order has grown unde1 


1 it has been continually 


reform le ition, particularly he 
lepre ion and World War IT 
i seem, therefore, that agricultural eco 
this countr ist growed,” like Topsy, 
the prof r does not err things would 
far better for us if there had been some 
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planned parenthood on the part of our agricultural 
economist That the professional ideal of Dr 
Brandt is at least as wide and as high as biological 
birth control becomes clear when he states, in his 
umming up: “Agricultural economics will gain in 
tature and influence if, as one of the discipline 
in the realm of the humaniti it sets it ight 
high and keeps aware of the fact that it ubject 
is concerned with cause and effect relations in 
human and social action, and that this involves 
more than material needs.’ 

Research in agricultural economics, therefore 


it would seem, must be directed more toward 
what ought to be done than toward what is bein 
done t must be creative of theory must com 
plement analysis with synthesi 
Fortunately, reminding himself, as he appear 
to do, of the incompatability of a dictatorship of 
economic theory with a society dedicated to suc 
cessful indulgence in the pi matic disorders of 
Brandt recognize the fact 
hould perfect 


theories—this to be done with an at 


free enterprise, Prof 
that, though agricultural economi 
itself in it 
tentive ear to the theorie {f researchers in such 
other “disciplines” as philosophy, logic, law, juri 
prudence, political science, economic history and 
even anthropology—“it cannot be the arbiter of 
ociety and it cannot decide what ought 
to be done.” Thus it should, in effect, be only the 


gleam in the eye. The American agricultural eco 


ilu for 


nomy has been plagued by many gleams in the 


eye, le cientific than political, but not by the all 
eeing and professionally omniscient eye of which 
Prof, Brandt appears as a modern prophet 


OREAO is THE 


PATTERN FOR PHILANTHROPY 


HOULD America feed the nations behind the 
‘ Iron Curtain? This was the question posed 
the other day to Harry A. Bulli 
the board of General Mills, Ine in an intervie 


chairman of 


on Dave Garroway’s TV show. Mr. Bulli inswe! 
vas as follows 

It goes without iyil that, if there | in 
emergency, we will continue to offer our help 
to feed those who are in distre This is the 
civilized, human attitude that the tron hould 
help the weak, e pecially ere life itself 1 it 
take. Human beings are t human being We 


must accept the basie fact t t we do not live 
ilone in the world——or that e can live alone i 
the world. We must continu ir Christian hu 
mane attitude, so far as feedin tarving people 
is concerned 

But, as I understand it, the vernment feel 
that breadlines are but a | ! ibstitute for gro 


cery store and that private American busine 
hould be allowed to sell farm product through 
the normal channels of distribution in Iron Cur 
fain countrie The U e ernment trongls 
fa rs barter as the hest meat if feed peopl 
vho are in need of food, and the United State 
now carrying on a prog vheret we barter 
our irplu food for bh ‘ trat ter 
which we need 

However iside from the hu ne point f 
iew, there are political and economic problet 
There 1 question in ou vn count vhethe 
ve hould feed our potent 1 erm ‘ We have 
had difficulty in getting the over! ent f such 
countries to give their consent to the cceptance 
of food. Then there is the econ pect of th 


What would be the effect on the price 


question 
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level of our wn tarm products of giving 


What would be the effect in coun 


away 


tri receivin free food on their own farm eco 


Personally, I think we should use our food 


urpluses to help those people, but I think we 
hould do it in a way to help them help them 
elye If such countri will establish rules to 


build up their national economy so that they can 
ultimately pay us for what we advance now, let 
us by all mean hip them food, if that is then 
first need 

I would also want to be sure that the food 
ictually it to the people who need it. IT would 
like to see free pa ige of people along with the 
free passage of food. But, principally, I would 
want the countries receiving our food to do every 
thing possible to develop their own economies so 
that they can pay for the food with raw materials 
or products which we want, or so that they can 
uflficient for their own need 
Incidentally 


eA now by private ivencies. Gilt of food to all 


produce food 


much food is being given over 
foreign nations for the fiscal year ended June 30 
1956, reached a total of over one billion, two 
hundred and twenty million pound 25% larger 
fiscal year. The distribution 1 
in 84 for 


welfare 


than the previou 

currently being made to needy person 

eign countrie through » private US 
enci 

\ i believer in the Golden Rule, I would 

want the United State to attempt to feed people 

in distre vherever they live 


\ in American citizen, I would favor thi 


country bartering food for needed trateyic 
materials, or selling it, to Tron Curtain countries 
ind 

As a businessman, I would even favor extend 
in ome credit to these countries for the ike of 
havin i more peaceful table and hopeful 
vorld 

Ther ire not many Americans, it may be as 
umed, who would disagree with Mr. Bullis’ basic 
philosophy or with the procedures he outlines a 
ppropriate ways to deal with the world’s needy 
Opposition to this countrs foreign aid program 
vVhich wa oOo emphatically reflected recently in 
Senate debate on the foreign aid appropriation 
bill urel Vil not evidence f an unorthodox 
interpretation of the Golden Rule but, rather 
doubth 1 Vil in expre ion of deep dissati 


faction on the part of the many American citizen 
who feel that our foreign aid operation to date 
has not been sufficiently in accord with such prin 
ciple ! 
idmirabl tated in Mr. Bulli 


national philanthrop 


prac tical humanitarianism i ire ao) 


pattern of inter 


GOVERNMENT-RUN BUSINESSES, gener 
ally speaking, pay no taxes and no interest on the 
capital invested. Thus they deprive the govern 
ment of taxes that otherwise would he paid if 
private business were conducting these operations 
Moreover, with the advantages they receive from 
government, they are untair competition with pri 
vate industry upon which this country traditional 
ly depends. Most government operated business 
ventures stem from World War I, the ywreat de 
1930's, and World War II. Not 


until recently has there been enough information 
available to enable the 


pression of the 
people to see how big 


government-in-business has really become 


We could not have the car the steel, the 


electric power, the ships, the coal, the oil, the 


houses, the radios, the bathtubs, the running 


water, the clothing, and the recreation we now 


possess if one half, or even one third, of our 


working force were engaged in agriculture-—in 
Benson 


stead of only one ninth—FEzra Taft 


Secretary of Agriculture 
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Canadian Review ... 





Crop Picture 


Western Canada’s crop picture gen- 
erally remains promising and better 
than average yields appear in pros- 
pect Below average temperatures for 
July have prompted fears of early 
frosts, but so far this has not oc- 
curred and damage from this source 
is speculative. It must be recognized, 
however, that a good portion of west- 
ern Canada’s grain crops, particularly 
flax and barley, was seeded late and 
may be subject to frost damage. Late 
barley is well headed, but poor yields 
are indicated in many districts by the 
unusually short heads of barley. 
Earl tands of all grains have prog- 
ressed well and give promise of ex- 
cellent yields 

Considerable lodging of lush 
growths has occurred and if accen- 
tuated will mean immature ripening 
and range in grades 

Many early regions would welcome 

rains to carry the crops 
to maturity, but an equal 
is supplied with ample mois- 


venerous 
through 


acreage 


ture and further precipitation imme- 
diately would be considered a d. «ri- 
ment. As long as sufficient moisture 


is uvailable, weed growth will not be 
considered a serious factor despite 
the fact that wild oats and wild 
millet are competing actively with 
grain crops for moisture supplies. 
tecause of the lush growth grass- 
hopper activity in the areas of in- 
festation has not been considered 
seriously, but this insect is now mi- 
grating to many sections of unaffect- 
of western Canada and a 
heavy ege deposit this fall could mean 
a serious threat to next year’s crops, 
Rust infestation to date has been 
relatively unimportant and other crop 


ed areas 


diseases are not visibly noticeable this 
year 
The first fall rye harvested this 


year was delivered from southwestern 
Manitoba and graded No, 3CW. This 


particular crop showed considerable 
winter kill 
The Searle Grain Co, precipitation 


report to July 31 showed the over-all 
moisture condition for the three prai- 
rie provinces at 98% of normal or un- 
changed from the week previous but 
35% below corresponding date of a 
year ago 


Exports 


Exports of Canadian wheat and 
flour for the week ending Aug. 2 
dipped to almost 4,750,000 bu. com- 
pared with clearances of 7,200,000 bu. 
the previous week, The latest figure 
included 674,000 bu. in the form of 
flour of which only 89,000 bu. were 
for International Wheat Agreement 
destinations 

IWA wheat clearances totaled only 
584,000 bu., with Switzerland taking 
375,000 bu.; the Netherlands 132,000; 
and Belgium 74,000 bu. Ecuador was 
the other destination, Class 2 export 
clearances just topped 3,500,000 bu. 
The total showed 1,474,000 cleared to 
Czechoslovakia; 1,145,000 to the U.K.; 
347,000 to the USSR; 304,000 to the 
Netherlands; 90,000 to Germany, and 
78,000 to Italy. The quantity cleared 
to Beleium was 43,000 bu., and Hong 
Kong 20,000 bu, 


Control Extension 


The Saskatchewan Farmers Union 
has telegraphed C. D,. Howe, minister 
of trade and commerce, asking that 


rye and flax be placed under the jur 
isdiction of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. The SFU said: “Since wheat 
board has announced intention to ex 
tend quotas on open market grain 
now to include flax as well as rye we 
urge complete marketing jurisdiction 
of these grains be placed under wheat 
board operations, thereby according 
complete price equality to producer 
regardless of space situation at coun 
try elevators.” 


Research Need 


Increased research in agriculture 
scientifically, economically and social! 
ly, was called for by the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture at its semi 
annual meeting held at Port Arthur 
July 24 to 26 


The recommendations were based 
on proposals from the CFA policy 
committee and resulted from “the 


greatly expanding demands that mod 
ern science and technology and grow 
ing industrialization 
programs of education 
in agriculture.” 
Improvement in and expansion of 
present research and extension pro 
grams were urgently required if prog 


making on 
and research 


are 


ress in agriculture was to keep pace 
with progress in the rest of the com- 
the proposals 


munity suggested 


Charchill Opens 

The S. S. Warkworth 
Churchill, Man., 
eason of navigation at the 


docked at 


July 27, to open the 


northern 


port, It discharged 1,600 tons of gen- 
eral cargo and cleared on Aug. 1 with 
9.500 tons of wheat for the U.K. The 
second ship, the S. S. Nyon, docked 


hortly before the Warkworth cleared 

and was outbound the following day 
for the U.K. with a similar-sized 
cargo to that taken by the Wark- 
worth 


million 
expected out of 


A record movement of 16 


bu. of wheat is 


Churchill this shipping season. This 

compares with last year record of 

13,500,000 bu. and the 1954 total of 

11,500,000 bu 

Canadian Index Up 
OTTAWA—The Bureau of Statis 


tics reports that the Canadian cost of 


living index for the month of June 





POLAND WILL HAVE 
TO IMPORT WHEAT 


LONDON—Leon Rzenkowski, 
land’s 


Po- 
minister of agriculture, 
will be forced to 
from and the 
West this year. The amount involved 


vice 
says his country 


import grain Russia 
will not be small. In previous years 
imports totaled at least one 
million tons and the demand this year, 
with Canada listed as a major sup- 
plier, may be greater. Mr. Rzenkow- 


have 


ski blames the shortage of grain on 
a succession of bad harvests, last 
year’s indifferent crop and this year's 
spring frosts. The acreage under grain 
has decreased, and the rural labor 
force has dwindled because of the 
drift to the towns, Trade sources on 
the continent believe that the U.S. 
could find a market in Poland for 
some of its surplus grain. 





was at a 
butes the 
The 
compared to 
previous 
January 


high, and attri- 
rise to a big jump in food 
June index reached 118.5, 
117.8 for May, and the 
postwar record of 118.2 in 
1952. The price of eggs, cof- 
fee, margarine, bread and all cuts of 
meat sharply, and accounted for 
a rise of 1.7% in food costs, Potatoes 
showed an advance of more than 
1949 index equals 100% 


post-war 


costs 


rose 


29%. The 








Foreign Commentar y--. By George E. Swarbreck 





Exports Improve 


There has been a minor 
wheat and flour export business dur 
ing the past two or three 
though flour has not benefited as 
much as wheat by the increased de 
mands from importers. Even so, the 
situation adds up to contentment for 
government officials whose job it is 
to get wheat moving from Canada 
and Australia. And government of 
ficials don’t worry overmuch wheth 
er the product goes out in the milled 
or unmilled form so long as it goes 


boom in 


months 


Current indications are that Aus 
tralia’s combined exports of wheat 
and flour for the fiscal year ended 


June 30, 1956, will be in the region 
of 100 million bushels compared with 
93 million bushels exported in the 
previous year. Up to the end of 
March this year, total exports were 
trailing those of 1954-55 by more 
than four million bushels but in the 
last three months the overseas lift 
jumped to 32 million bushels against 
23 million a year ago 

At the 100 million bushel level, 
Australia’s 1955-56 exports compare 
favorably with the average of 102.2 
million bushels for the five year pe- 
riod ending with 1953-54, and with 
the average of 72 million bushels for 
the five year period with 1948-49 
Yet the figure is below the five yea 
average of 106.2 million bushels end 
ing with 1938-39. 

The Asiatic countries take more 
than 50% of Australia's export total 
while Britain is the largest 
overseas outlet. The Australians 
not satisfied with the offtake from 
Britain and are currently campaign 
ing for more favorable treatment 

Flour milling is in the doldrums 
in most exporting countries. Even in 
the U.S. it is other commodities that 


single 
are 


make the money despite the aid of 
government subsidies. The Canadians 
ire reporting lowered demand from 
regular overseas connections and the 
Australians are in no better shape 


Canadian Exports 


With only one month of the 1955- 
% crop year to be completed, Cana- 
wheat and flour exports com- 
bined amounted to almost 280,500,- 
000 bu., compared with 232,000,000 
bu. for the same 11 months a year 


da's 


ago. June exports alone exceeded 
16,500,000 bu. to record the highest 
monthly clearances for 37 months 
The June total included barely more 
than 3,000,000 in the form of flour, 
while the August-June total showed 
little more than 35,200,000 bu 
cleared as flour. The June exports 
of wheat only, amounting to 43,500,- 
000 bu., set a new monthly record 
since the peak year of 1928-29 


Enrichment Move 


Brazilian legislators have 
given details of a bill providing for 
the enrichment of wheat flour by add- 


been 


ing thiamin, niacin, riboflavin, iron 
ind calcium 
Israeli Crop 

The wheat crop in Israel, accord- 
ing to trade sources, will reach an 
all time high this year with an esti 
mated offtake of 80,000 tons. This 
represents a little less than a third 
of the country’s total requirement 

Last year’s crop, which was se 
verely damaged by drouth, produced 
only 16,000 tons compared with 
35,000 tons in 1954. The aim of the 
Israeli government is to produce 


more than half of the country’s bread 
grain needs by 1960. Some durum 
is now being produced successfully 


The acreage sown to wheat has been 


increased to 110,000 acres against 
80,000 acres in 1955. More land is 
being cultivated and irrigated, par- 
ticularly in the northern Negev 
New Flour Mill 

An investment syndicate operat- 
ing in the Caribbean has made pro- 
posals for establishing a number of 
new industries in that area. The 
promoters are anxious to attract 
U.S. capital for their schemes. Spe- 
cifically mentioned are Haiti and 
Jamaica. Among the facilities re- 
quired for Jamaica are a flour mill 
and a biscuit factory 

Jamaica currently imports all its 


flour requirements and the establish- 
ment of a mill in the area could bite 
into a valuable market—volume wise 
if not pricewise 

Some years 
group was reported to be 
ing the erection of a flour mill in 
Jamaica, but nothing came of the 
plan. All the wheat would have to be 
imported and it was considered that 


milling 
consider- 


ago a British 


the project was economically un- 
sound 

A new mill is in process of build- 
ing in Haiti and completion is ex- 
pected by February of next year 
Suez Problem 

Though the accent in the Suez 
dispute is on oil, because of the im- 
portance of that product to the 
western economy, wheat and flour 


traders are vitally interested in hap- 


penings in that area. Australian ex 
port shipments for Europe come 
through the canal. Shipments by 
tussia and the Danubian countries 
also through the canal on their 
way to eastern countries. Any clos- 
ure of the passage would mean dif- 


ficulties for shippers 
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Hranich Bakery ha ecently 

e! ri ited in Dallas, Texas. 
( f the « yy was 

ed l nare it So nare 
I rporat vere Dor Hran 
. J Hranicky i.e R 
Hranicky Che latter was listed as the 
trat ent with offic it 6909 
I (Jat 
& 

Lind’s Bakery has moved from 648 
Park Ave t 55 by 30-ft nop at 

39 Pontiac Ave Cranston, R.I. 
\ r change is the discont ling of 
ill Whole ie ft iness, which former 

accounted for ibout half of the 
dollar lume. The bakery found 

d in 1908 and at one time had 14 
’ ite 

& 

Oroweat Bakery Co., Orange, Cal., 
plans to ¢ ta bakery on « nt acres 
é t f Vista St. and ith { the 
Santa Fe tracks west Glassell 
~ 

* 
h Baking (¢ Chicago, 
new bakery it the 
ithwest ¢ ner of Poll nd Lav- 
re idjacent to the Congress St 
iperhighw The new plant will 
ntain 92,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
te three time the pace 
n the present plant The mmpany 
lI°employ 80 more per when 
thre new lace ity 1S opened 
we 

The lor tanding bakery of W.R 
Schulze it llth and Montgomery 

eet lowntown St. Louis, has 

( a 
a 

Mart Bakery of Albuquerque, 
N.M., has established a branch store 
in Albuquerque new Bel Air Shop 
pir €} 

® 

Fletcl ( Bowman, co-owner of 

t B Bakery Deming, 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


«u« NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 


NAPPANEE, IND. 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 

CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAI 
COUN SPECIALTIES 














for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


DSTOWN MILLS 
OMPANY 
TOWN, ILLINOIS 








N.M., has been named U.S. commis- 
sioner for Luna County 


° operations and A. M 


Philip L. Warren, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Kroger Co.'s 
Columbus, Ohio, manufacturing plant a 
He will be in charge of bread, cake, George W 
cookie and cracker baking opera- Purity 


ers ind cookies 


Bemiss 
Bakery 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City Okla 








Line sweat 





Thats why, with Bolkers— 


FLEISCHMANN 


Versatin Fleischmann’s Yeast raises and 
conditions either sweet yeast dough or bread 
dough to make your produ ts look better and 
taste bette: Helps build your re putation with 


every item you sell, 


Ci 
ac 


tions. Roy C. Bagby will continue as 
superintendent of the bread and cake 


remain plant superintendent of crack 


owner of the 


West 






has opened a branch store in 
Elgin (towa) Grill, 


Albert Mollinge r has opened anew 


bakery at 3316 Meramec St. in 
Louls 


fee shop in a new brick building 
Manring will : x — 
Paxton Bakery 

o 


Emmons, managet 


Robert L 


Union, Iowa, Bakeries Co 


is First 





Consult your 
Fleischmann man about the 
additional benefits you can get—in 


Merchandising aid and Production help 








Car! Doberneck and Mrs. Annabelle 
Buts have opened a bakery and cof 


Paxton, Hl. It will be known as the 


the Taystee division of the American 
has announced his res 
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Fulton NON-SKID INK 


saves you money ! 









Ful-Grip Ink —at no extra charge — makes Fulton’s 





multiwall paper bags stack higher, handle easier 


Multiwall paper bags that have been printed with non-skid them, because they get a better grip on the non-slippery 
Ful-Grip Ink cling to each other. You save floor space and printed surface. 
cut down on handling time because Ful-Grip printed multiwall 


: . Ful-Grip ink is bright and colorfast . . . it gives good trademark 
bags stack higher on pallets with no danger of falling. 


display and won’t rub off. Remember, it costs you no more to 
When handling bags, your men have less chance of dropping specify ‘Print my multiwalls with Ful-Grip, please.” 


For your feed —a low-priced packer accurate to 0.5% 

Fulton’s Ful-Pac . Fulton also offers a full line of textile 
bags. No need for large inventories. 
Just book ahead and let us ship bags 
as you need them from your nearest 
Fulton branch. 


Fulton 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


The Ful-Pac is a versatile, screw-type packer that handles feed at the 
rapid rate of 1 cubic foot every 8 seconds. It packs by weight or volumetric 
method with 0.5% accuracy. Inspection door gives easy access to material! 
being packed. Snap-off case, for easy cleaning, protects workers. 
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ignation at Decatur, Ill. He had held 
the Decatur position since 1938 and 
has been a manager for the company 
23 years 
® 

The Wurmstein Bakery of Spring- 
field, Minn., has started selling baked 

ods in Sanborn, Minn., where space 


has been leased in Meyer's Store. 
Miss Audre Ohlemann is in charge 
ff the Sanborn operation 
- 
A cookie maker has been installed 
} the Orvik Bakery at Finley, N.D. 
s 


The DeLite Bakery in Howard, 

S.D., has been purchased from Mr. 

ind Mrs. Jack Williams by Mr. and 

Mrs. Truman Smith of Sioux Falls, 

S.D. Mr. Smith has been employed by 

the JoAnn Bakery in Sioux Falls 
& 

Charles Shatek of Austin, Minn., 
has opened the College City Bakery 
in Northfield, Minn., after extensive 
remodeling. He bought the business 
recently from Henry Schluter 
* 
(Minn.) 


The Hawley Bakery has 


tarted delivering baked goods to 
Twin Valle Hitterdal and Ulen. 
@ 


Robert L. Bulger has opened a 
Spudnut Shop at Ash and Hope Sts 
in Austin, Minn. 

e 

C. Fischer of Griswold 
purchased the U.S 
Second St 
Wallace 


sociated 


Iowa, has 
Jakery at 219 E 
in Muscatine, lowa, from 
Nyweide, who had been as- 
with the business for 26 
years 


Les Lund has opened the 
(Minn.) Bakery. Peer Haas, who had 
leased the bakery from Mr. Lund, in- 
jured his leg and could not continue 
operating the shop 


Bricelyn 


e 
Elmer Johnson has bought the Hal- 
stad (Minn.) Bakery from Leland 
Hage who bought the business from 
Mr Johnson last November. Mr 
Hage has purchased the City Bakery 
in Barnesville, Minn., from Leo Nel- 
son, who operated it for 11 years. 
* 
About $400 damage was done to 
the Eddy Bakery, 902 Ogden Ave., 


Superior, Wis., in a recent fire caused 


when a vent pipe on one of the pastry 
ovens overheated 
eo 
Howard Jeffrey of Truman, Minn., 
has opened Jeff's gakery in Fair- 


mont, Minn., at 103 S. North Ave. He 
also operates a bakery in Truman 
which he will supply from his Fair- 
mont bakery 


Engh's Bakery in Redwood Falls, 
Minn., has been purchased from Mr 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Mi.unc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
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and Mrs. Ben Engh by Emil Koenig 
of Fairmont, Minn. The transaction 
also saw Mr. Koenig buy the bakery 
building. The bakery will be moved 
to the building recently vacated by 
the National Tea store and be man- 
aged by Charles Goebel, currently 
with Engh’s. The name will be re- 
tained even though Mr. and Mrs. 
Engh are retiring after 22 years as 
owners. 
2 

Loran Moeller of Rochester, Minn., 
has announced plans to open a bak- 
ery in Elbow Lake, Minn., in the 
building now occupied by Carpy’s. A 


former resident of Wheaton 
Mr. Moeller is a graduate of 
woody Industrial Institute 
e 
Mrs. Otto Benson has ope ned the 
Home Bake Shop in Stephen, Minn., 
in the former telephone office 
& 
Mrs. Olive Bakentine is owner of 
i new retail bakery at Rutheford St., 
Johnstown, Colo. 


Minn 
Dun 


so 
The Mix Bakery has moved into 
its new building in Windom, Minn. 
Lloyd Mix, owner, says he is con- 
solidating his operations by cormbin- 
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ing the shopping center plant and 
the downtown salesroom in one build 
ing 


Glen Loken is building a new bak- 
ery building in Biwabik, Minn. Mr 
Loken has sold his present building 
The new 105 ft. by 25 ft. building will 
house the bakery and coffee bar 

a 

Mrs. Lillian Giles has purchased 
the Home Bakery in Baudette, Minn, 
from Mrs. George Olson. 

ae 

Don Preuss has bought Glenn's 

Bake Shop in Waseca, Minn,, from 





ince 1928 


Valuable BROLITE Ingredients 
...for Bakers 
















Rye Sours 

For outstanding 
rye bread volume, 
flavor improved 
grain—simplified 
production. Sev- 
en types avail- 


able 

QO. B. 
Stabilizer 
A convenient 
thickener for 
stabilizer and 
Meringue Top- 
pings, Icings, 
Glazes, Butter 
Cream, etc. 








Vita-Plus White 


Conditions wa 
dough for per- \wor 


erance of dough 
Whitens crumb 
color 








Culture 


fermenta- 
Extends tol- 


Brosoft 


A tenderizing agent 
with high powers of 
emulsification and 
dispersion. Contains 
Mono- and Di-Gly- 
cerides, Lecithin and 
associated Phospha 
tides (vegetable 
emulsifier) 


Brolite 


5 types of 


of buttered culture 





Pie Dough 
(culture 


Makes a drier 
dough with 
improved ma 
chining quali 
tie Produces 
a rich, flaky 
crust with improved color. Re 
duces tendency to soakage in 
crusts 








For better flavor in 
Cakes, Cookies, Sweet 
Yeast Doughs, Icings 


different 
trengths and percentages 













White and Cocoa 


Fudge Bases 


For Hi-Gloss, Flat type and 
Butter Cream icings of bet 
ter flavor, easier handling 
Keonomical 


Other Brolite products include SUPERSHORT with the all-vegetable emulsifier 


Demonstrations by our trained bakery technicians available in your shop 


THE BROLITE COMPANY, Inc. 


225 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 3, N.Y. 


2921 8. Haskell Ave. 
Dallas 10, Texas 


Main Office: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


621 Minna St. 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


518 First Ave., North 686 Greenwood Ave., N.E, 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


Atlanta 6, Ga. 
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his brother, Glenn Preuss of Water- 
ville. The bakery is now the Preuss 
jake Shop. The new owner has been 
managing the bakery for his brother 
for the past eight years. 


shares common 


Hemstrought's Bakery, 
will open a branch store in the North e 
Utica Shopping Center. The 
will be supplied from the firm's main 


A new bakery has opened at 704 
Kighth St. in Greeley, Colo. Denzie 
Mabbitt is owner. 

a bakery. Robert 

The Holsum Baking Co, of the 
Sabine Valley has recently been in- 
corporated in. Port Arthur, Texas. 
Capital stock of the company was 


the concern. 


John Holmes 


listed as 1,500 shares, 6% cumulative ing, who have been 


preferred at $100 a share and 1,500 


$1 a share. In- for a 


corporators were Harold T. Hyde 


John M. Garvey and C. M. Firby St. The H & H Bakery was clo%ed by 


Richard FE. Morg: 


the H & H Bakery in Portland, Ind. 
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number of years, have opened 
their own bakery at 314 N. Meridian 


Mrs. Albert Hutson after the sudden 
Utica, N.Y., death of her husband 
branch Solvay Baking Co. has 
hop at 2261 Milton Ave 


opened a 
Solvay, 


Hemstrought and fe 
are operators of & 


A new warehouse, depot and offices 

have been established at 2316 Elm 

F laud Ave., Fresno, Cal., by the Golden 
associated with Crust Bakery of Bakersfield, and the 
company is distributing bread in the 


Grover 





Advertisement 





| INSIDE SCIENCE | 





A New Chapter In 


The Vital Story of Bread Enrichment 


by Science 


Lighting 15 Candles 


1956 is a milestone in the trend to nu- 

tritional improvement of processed 

foods. It marks the 15th Anniversary 
. 


of white bread and white flour “en 
richment" in the United States. 





Back in the late 1930's millers and bakers began the restoration of 
vitamin B, to their foods. Later vitamin B,, niacin and iron were 
included, Then in 1941 the concept of “enrichment” came into being 
restoration of B,, niacin and iron and fortification with a higher 
amount of B, than originally present in the wheat berry 


The baking and milling industries deserve the gratitude of the nation 
for thus insuring better foods for the nation’s better health 


Wheat Diet Experts Say 
Physicians, dietitians, nutritionists, public health experts have sup- 
ported enrichment from the start and continue to approve the prac 
tice. For example, a prominent public health nutritionist has said 
my first and most important suggestion to you—continue not 
only to enrich your white bread but continue to promote enrich 
ment until all white bread in the United States is enriched, and 
continue to tell the public repeatedly and more effectively about 
the nutritional value of enriched white bread.” 


ee 


> 


Why Enrich? 


The U.S, Department of Agriculture credits 
the enrichment of white flour and bread for 
major improvements in the per capita daily 
food supply. Said the Department in the 
1955 outlook issue of its publication “The 
National Food Situation” —“Enrichment and 
fortification of grain products continue to 
make an important contribution to the nu 
tritive value of diets, especially in thiamine.” 





Americans want white bread to eat. Mill- 

ers and bakers want white flour because =e 

it keeps better and bakes better, To pro- 

duce this fine product, millers must proc- = 

ess the grain to a high degree of whiteness 7) | 
unavoidably milling out some values % 

known to be necessary for good health. 





Enrichment restores the important lost nutrients. It puts white flour 
and bread on a par with-in many cases actually ahead of whole wheat 
products in their content of these factors which are necessary to good 
health and well-being: 


Thiamine (vitamin B,) Niacin (another “B" vitamin) 


Riboflavin (vitamin B,) lron 


Whet Values De the Enriching Vitamins and tron Have? 
SAAS LOL Le 

FRR Pf. ary Thiamine is the vitamin which helps 

build physical and mental health. Es 

sential for normal appetite, intestinal 

activity and sound nerves 


Riboflavin helps promote healthy body 
tissues and proper eye function. 








W 

riter 

Niacin is needed fi healthy body tissues. Effs e in treating and 
preventing pellagra 

lron is the mineral used in enrichment. Essential for making good 


blood and in preventing nutritional anemia 


How Is White Bread Enriched? 


Several methods may be used. Jn one, bakers use enriched white flour 
flour which has been enriched at the mill according to federal defi 
nitions and standards of identity or state law 


Most bakers in the United States 
use a tablet or wafer. One of 
these contains enough thiamine 


riboflavin, niacin and iron to en 
rich 100 Ibs. of unenriched 
white flour sufficient to pro 


duce 155 Ibs. of white bread 


One popular form of wafer is 
“Square Shown above in actual size, the “Square” wafer 


advantages for the baker 


known as 


has many 


Square water ire distributed in two types by le iding yeast ompan 
throughout the United States 
Type A {i j in bread for Type 8.-for use in t ad for 
mula requiring wv more mulas requiring le than 3° 
non-fat milk j non-fat milk solids 


How to Identify Enriched Bread 


You can't tell enriched bread by its appearance or taste. If you live in 
one of the 27 states having laws requiring white flour and bread to be 


enriched you can assume you're getting these nutritionally improved 
products, But all packages of enriched flour, and all wrapped enriched 
white bread, must show the word “enriched.”’ Look also for a declara 
tion on your bread wrapper similar to this 
® ounces of this enriched bread supply you with at least the following 
amounts of ur minimum daily requirements for these essential food 
substance Thiamine vitamin By) 55% Riboflavin (vitamin B 
17.5%; Niacin (another “B" vitamin) § milligran Iron 40 


Wherever you go, insist on bread enriched with vitamins and iron for 


better nutrition for better health—for better well-being 
Vitamins Are Made 


While vitamins occur naturally in foods, Ot. 
most vitamins used in food processing Vek: 


e manufactured through the marvels ~<——S 






a 


of chemistry and engineering. At the te 
huge Roche Park plant of Hoffmann < 
La Roche they are manufactured by the 

tons. Using amazing plea processes 

with scientific prod ontrols and intricate equipment, the Roche 
people produce fj vitamins that are equal chemically and in biologi 
cal activity to Na ‘ wn. So efficient are these operations that the 
Vilamin ire sold at wer prices than if they were extracted from 
natural sources 

This article is published as a service to the baking industry by a pioneer 
in enrichment—Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. Reprints are available on re 


quest without cl Write to the Vitamin Division, Hoffmann-La 


Roche Inc., Nutley 10, New Jersey. 
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Frank M. Underwood 


APPOINTED—Frank M. Underwood 
has been appointed assistant division 
manager of the West Coast division 
of Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
J. A. Kirkman, dr., vice president 
in charge of sales and advertising, 
has announced, Before joining Red 
Star, Mr. Underwood was Monoply 
States sales manager, E. & J. Gallo 
Winery, Modesto, Cal. 





Fresno metropolitan area. George 
Martini is president of the bakery 
& 

The Blue Hill Candy & Bake Shop 
has opened for business in Ouray, 
Colo. The new business is owned and 
operated by Maud Soderburg and 
Ernie Morris 


Fred Layer has opened a new bak- 
ery at 2219 N. Weber St. in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

e 
Damage to the Pector’s Bakery, 
20 Jersey St., Harrison, N.J., from a 
recent fire was estimated at $15,000 
to $20,000. The ovens, roof and stock 
suffered the damage 
* 

The Davidson Baking Co. plans 
to build two identical distribution 
sales buildings in Salem and The 


SLOGAN ‘hie Al 
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Oklahoma Flour Mil Co. 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











Super Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 


ond, 





Ninn. 





DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
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AMERICAN FLOURS, Inc. 











NET WEIGHT 300.POUN 
| 
% 


Active Dry 


YEAST 





2 eee eee PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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Dalles, Ore. Each will be 40 by 140- 
ft 

& 

Broadway Pastry, Inc., David 
Weiss, president, has purchased the 
two-story industrial building at 252- 
24 W. 28th St. in New York. The firm 
ells cakes ind pastri s to restau- 
rants 

_s 

The Schwebel Baking Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, is celebrating its 50th 
inniversary. The firm employs 100 
persons and is under the personal 
upervision of Mrs. Dora Schwebel, 
who started the business with her 
late husband back in 1906 

@ 

Oklahoma bakeries which have 
idded new delivery trucks to their 
fleets include Turner Baking Co., 
Durant and Tonkawa Baking Co., 301 
N. Main, Blackwell 

€ 

Arthur Miesner, who had owned 
ind operated the Perryville (Mo.) 
Bakery for a year and a half, has re- 
old it to the former owners, 
Hoeckele Bros. The Hoeckeles had 


per ited the 


18 years 


business previously for 


Ralph C. Mitchell, 
yperator of the Mitchell 
Independence, Kansas, ha 
the A. G. Gripe Baking 
Pittsburg, Kansas 

& 
Philpott, who had been in 
Salisbury, Mo., for 43 
ears d his Model Bakery to Gil- 
bert Roy will be assisted in 
operating the store by his two daugh- 
ters. Mr. Philpott will manage his 
farms near Salisbury 

& 

Martino's Bakery at Burbank, Cal., 
has announced plans to build a new 
bakery with office and sales room at 
3010 Magnolia Blvd. The new bakery 
will be 8,000 sq. ft. and the office and 
will have 2,000 sq. ft 


and 
Jaking Co., 
sold it to 
interest of 


ownel 


oe 


Dusine in 


who 


iles area 


ca 
Rene’s Home Bakery has substan- 
tially increased its business volume 


the result of moving from a Broad- 





Cookie Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








STAR OF THE WEST 

: : : Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 
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way shop to 878 Central Ave., Paw- 
tucket, R.I. Major advantage of the 
new location is its large parking lot 
a 
Grant’s Bakery, Clearwater, Fla., 
has opened a branch in the new 
Dunedin Shopping Plaza and will oc- 
cupy the building next to the big 
Public Market. The owner is Wm. M 
Grant, 23, son of the founder. 
e 
At Mobile, Ala., sale of the local 
properties of the Malbis Bakery Co. 
to the newly-formed Malbis Bakery 
Corp. has been announced, The cor- 
poration was formed by R. E. Callicot 
and John W. Barton, both of Baton 


Rouge, La., and Howard W. Walters, 


Charlotte, N.C. All three are asso- 
ciated with Jack's Cookie Co. The 
company has a reported net worth 


of $1,720,000 
* 


Manuel Pacheco has opened the 

city’s first drive-in donut shop at 

Rockdale Avenue and Cove Rodad, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
* 

R. T. Lundy, owner of the Bartow 

(Fla.) Bakery celebrated the open 

ing of his completely remodeled bak 


ery with an open house. The bakery 
has been repainted, new show cases 
installed, new floor tile laid, new 
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partition walls put up and new light- 
ing fixtures hung 


© 

Lester Hendrickson, formerly with 
Barbara's Bake Shop, Des Moines, 
Iowa, has been named to manage the 
new bakery department that was 
established with the opening of the 
Clover Hills Super Valu Store in 
West Des Moines. 


Wallner’s Bakeries, New Bedford, 
Mass., have opened their fourth unit 
operated as Walliner’s Donut Shop at 
859 Kempton St. Bakeries are oper 
ated at 1233 Acushnet Ave., 884 Pur- 
chase St., and 115 Ashley Blvd 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


FOR PERFECT BAKING 


KANSAS has harvested this year one of the finest wheat 


crops in its long agricultural history . . 


. and HUNTER 


mills are located right in the center of the top quality 


wheat area with plenty of storage facilities to select and 


hold the choice wheats of the lot. No wonder HUNTER 


flours are a preferred buy. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Sandwich Time spells 


August is the month when the Sandwich becomes 
King. And rightly so, for Americans eat an esti- 
mated 90 million sandwiches daily! Especially 
on hot days, sandwiches make a satisfying mea! 
that’s cool and easy to prepare... and every 
sandwich, no matter what the filling, is based on 
bread or rolls. 


That’s why the Wheat Flour Institute’s annua! 


BAKERY SALES 
SERVICE OF 


promotion, “‘August is Sandwich Time,” can be a 
profitable one for you. 


To help you plan a successful Sandwich Time pro- 
motion, General Mills offers you an attractive full 
color poster. The August-September issue of Vital- 
ity News contains a complete promotion plan, 
including suggested radio and T'V scripts and news- 
paper ads. 


General 








% 


a 


MATL Dip 


li “ 


- 
me 
owe 


hot weather 


Next time your General Mills salesman calls, ask 
him about General Mills flours for a wide variety 
of sandwich breads, buns and rolls. You’re assured 
of high quality, dependability and uniformity... 


sack, after sack, after sack. 
ey) 


se || 


Ask your General Mills salesman for your full 
color Sandwich Time poster and August-Sept. | 
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FEATURE THESE BREADS AND ROLLS 
FOR SANDWICH TIME 








of all SS 
Homburger and 


A — 
a y: wiener buns 
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WHEN you buy RODNEY flours 
you are getting the finest in wheat 
selection and milling skill. For the 
baker who strives for efficient 
production of tasty uniform bread 
ona large scale, these extra values 
of RODNEY flours will soon be 
apparent in shop records. Cost 


savings there will show the true 


value of RODNEY quality. 


A... 5 a sia 





RODN 








BY MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY - 


9,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER'S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








ROCK RIVER" @@ ‘Ey *6;e° Y’a> “OLD TIMES” 
RYE BLODGE § | ~ RY EK BUCK WHEAT 

All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Centenmal mits, inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 









DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR bs ¢Geal me 

PYRAMID NE FLOUR 4 ! mw Tae . jushe . 
| ir 

CENTENNIAL CAKE Fi ® ountry on 


Terminal 


Steroge 


_ 














. o 
NEW SPOKANE MILt.,. ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S, MOST“MODERN 


- ~ a att 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE : PORTLAND 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 8" 220%: 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 








There is no greater thrill for a baker 


than comes from the production of a 
really top quality loaf. POLAR BEAR 


flour is milled to be a fit component of 


that proudest loaf. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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No. 3916—Revolving 
Tray Oven 


Information about Middleby-Mar- 
hall Oven Company's line of ovens 
for bakeries is available without 
Shown here is the model 907 
for smaller plants, Company officials 
ay that the firm's ovens are in use 
in a wide varlety of institutions and 


charge 





New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new end improved 
products, new services end new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the eccom- 
penying coupon to obtain the desired information. 
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bakeries and are especially designed 
for revolving oven cookery. Variou 
sizes and capacities of ovens are 
available. Further information may 
be obtained by checking No. 3916 on 
the coupon and mailing it to this pub 
lication, 


No. 5519—Insecticide 


An insecticide claimed to be non 
toxic and safe to use around all food 
stuffs has been announced by the J 
I. Holcomb Mfg. Co., Inc. The con 
centrated insecticide is mixed with 
water to produce a spray said to be 
effective in knocking down and kill 
ing a large number of flying and 
crawling insects. The product, known 
as Insekil KE. C., contains pyvrethrin 
and piperonyl butoxide, and come 
in gallon and quart containers. S« 
cure more complete details by check 
ing No, 5519 on the coupon and mail 
ing it to this publication 


No. 3917—Price List 


A new general price list for the 
company’s line of aluminum foil pans 
and containers is available on re 
quest, state Chicago Metallic Manu 
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Revolving Tray Oven 
Price List 

Display Fixture 

Food Containers 

Dry Sweet Whey 
Insecticide 


{] No, 3916 

{) No, 3917 

[] No, 3918 

{) No, 3919 

[) No, 3920 

[} No, 5519 
Others (list numbers) ........+... 
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CLIP OUT FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE 


Send me information on the items marked: ' 


FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) MAIL — 





FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No, 2 


(Bec, 34.9, 
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BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 








Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 
The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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facturing Co. officials. The 4-page 
folder covers prices for both stock 
ind special pans and _ containers, 
pecifications, embossing and order- 
ing information. The price list and a 
complete catalog are packed with a 
complete sample set of aluminum foil 
pans and containers. The kit includes 
patty pans, pie plates, deep dish con- 
tainers, seamless oblong containers 
and seamless round containers. Se- 
cure the material by checking No. 
3917 on the coupon and mailing it to 
this publication 


No. 3920—Dry Sweet 
Whey 
. 
Characteristics of dry sweet whey 
cake and pies are described 
release No. 14 from 
Products Co. The 
release also points out the use of 
whey for 
into pie dough and cake mix at 
recommended levels 


technica! 
Conso'idated 
dry sweet incorporation 
Points such as 
economy, browning and color develop- 
tenderization and emulsifica- 
discussed. Dry 


ment 
tion are sweet whey 
is prepared by spray drying, by spe- 
cial process in hydrate form, a ca- 
fat-free milk serum. The 
product conforms to U.S. extra grade 
tandards for dry whey and is said 
to offer exceptionally fine flavor, color 
uniformity and instant wettability 
Copies of the release may be secured 
by checking No. 3920 on the coupon 
ind mailing it to this publication 


No. 3918—Display 
Fixture 


A new bakery display fixture for 
pecialties has been announced by 
the Maine Manufacturing Co. Desig- 
nated model No. 8-50, the unit is 
uited for the display of rolls, buns, 
cookies and cakes. This ‘White Moun- 
tain” display offers a number of un- 
usual advantages, company officials 
claim. It takes little room (2 ft. in 
length), making it easy to locate de- 
sirably in the store with severe space 


n-free 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 





limitations. The three expanded metal 
shelves may be adjusted upward and 
downward, forward and back and 
may be used in either a level or tilted 
position. The expanded metal shelves 
allow “see-through” visibility of the 
products on lower shelves. The en- 
tire fixture is of heavy gauge steel, 
rust proofed and enamelled in Hi- 
bake duPont Deluxe white enamel. 
Complete details are available with- 
out charge. Check No. 3918 on the 
coupon and mail it to this publica- 
tion 
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No. 3919—Food 
Containers 


A new “pop out” top is a feature 
of the aluminum food containers 
manufactured by the Foil Kraft divi- 
sion of Kaiser Aluminum & Chemi- 
cal Corp. Company officials say that 
the top can be opened readily with 
the flick of a finger and resealed 
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tightly by snapping the top back in 
place for full reuse. A double rolled 
edge which requires no crimping to 
hold the top in place is used to make 
the top perform. A variety of shapes 
and sizes for various customer re- 
quirements is available. Secure 
more complete details by checking 
No. 3919 on the coupon and mailing 
it to this publication 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine 


No. 3872—A new-type dough hop- 
per developed by the All-State En- 
gineering Co 

No. 3873—Bakery delivery truck 
shelves made of expanded aluminum 
by the Penn Metal Co. 

No. 3876—-Rap-in-Wax Paper Co.'s 
new method of attaching wax bands 
to cellophane bread wrappers. 

No. 3877—Icing machine for the 
retail baker, Basic Foods Sales Corp. 

No, 3878—Pan spacers, Chicago 
Metallic Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3879—Bakery freezers, Mani- 
towoc Equipment Works. 

No. 3880—Pie cabinet carriers, 
Crescent Metal Products, Inc 

No. 3881 — Fungistatic shortening 
for cakes, Best Foods, Inc. 

No. 3882—Plastic bun pans, Molded 
Fiber Glass Tray Co 

No. 3883—Sheet dough gauge, In- 
dustrial Gauges Corp. 

No. 3884—Air cream whipping ma- 
chine, Homogenette, Inc. 

No. 3885—Bakery chain lubricant, 
McGee Chemical Company, Inc. 

No. 3886—Corrugated box for ship- 
ping frozen pies, Stone Container 
Corp. 

No. 3887—American Dry Milk In- 
stitute’s stable ferment process re- 
visions. 

No. 3888—Apple-flavored 
filling by S. Gumpert Co 

No. 3889— Topping base, Fable 
Brands, Ince. 

No. 3890 — Automatic, weigh-feed- 
ing unit, Glengarry Processes, Inc 

No. 3891—Flexible connectors for 
gas and water appliances in bakeries, 
Cobra Metal Hose 

No, 3892—Flooring of pre-formed 
sections, Monroe Company, Inc. 

No, 38938—Pan washer, Alvey-Fer- 
guson Co 

No. 3894—The Fuller Co. 


bakery 


shows 
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how bulk 
by air 

No. 3896—Blender for liquid and 
dry materials, Patterson-Kelley Com- 
pany, Inc 

No. 3897—Nor-Lake, Inc., issues a 
catalog describing its reach-in re- 
frigerators 

No. 3898—A mold and rope inhibi- 
tor intreduced by Mallet & Co 

No. 3899—Butter-like flavored sea- 
soning, Dell Food Specialties Co 

No. 3901—Catalog describing the 


materials may be moved 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building @ New York, N. Y. 





















A SUCCESSFUL DONUT 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR = 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and MI 
DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


45 West 36th Street New York 18, N. Y. 












CODING AND MARKING 
‘Code dating end marking machines for the flour 
milling and beking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write ler intormation on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


1804 N. Clark St Chicago 154, Illinois 
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line of bakery freezers made by the 
C. V. Hill & Co 

No. 3902—Wedding cake orna- 
ments, Leon D. Bush Co 

No. 3908—Refrigerated display 
case, C. Schmidt Co 

No, 3904—Roll waxed wrapping 
paper for bread, Rap-in-Wax Paper 
Co 

No. 3905—Ilavor catalog by the 
Syntomatic Corp 

No, 3906—American Molasses Co 
has developed a 100-page booklet de- 
voted to molasses in baked foods 

No. 3907—Plastic basket for pack- 
aging baked foods, Gilbert Plastics, 
Inc 

No. 3909—Wire stitcher, Ordnance 
Gauge Co. 

No. 3910—Dry sweet whey, Con- 
solidated Products Co 

No. 3911—Baking pan _ catalog, 
Chicago Metallic Manufacturing Co 

No. 3912—Aluminum foil pan press, 
Basca Manufacturing Co 

No. 3918—Mold and yeast growth 
inhibitor, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 3914—Batter depositing ma- 
chine, Filler Machine Co. 

No. 3915—Pan greaser, Mallet & 
Co 

SR EAD S&S THE STAPF OF Lift 
ALTO REPRESENTATIVE 

YORK, PA.—The Alto Corp., man- 
ufacturer of roll slicing and handling 
equipment, has appointed the James 
M. Decker Co. of Baltimore exclusive 
representatives in the Potomac 
States area. The Baltimore firm, a 
leading jobber to the baking industry, 
will handle the complete line of Alto 
roll slicing equipment for eastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia and the District 
of Columbia. 











To-Day’'s 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











KEEP THIS 
UNDER YOUR HAT: 





WHEAT FLOUR 
ImSTITUTE 











QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod 
ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 
flours, this highest-quality short-patent 
flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write... or Wire to: 


. The Quaker Octs Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. « Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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Grocers Told of 
Cake's Contribution 
To Their Profits 


The nation’s grocers have been told 
to ‘play up cake” by Roland F. Wells, 
general sales manager in charge of 
cake operation for Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp 

Writing in a recent issue of Food 
Topics, Mr. Wells said: 

If | were a grocer, I'd take a long, 
hard look at the cake dollars that 
are slipping through my fingers into 


@ Turn a boy loose in a melon patch for 
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the pockets of the neighborhood bak I'd discover that in supers grossing 


ery and the house-to-house bakery we than $10,000 a week, cakes ac- 
wagon salesman yunt for 1.1% of sales compared to 

I'd know that between $75,000,001 habv foods’ .7%. cereals’ 8 canned 
and $100,000,000 in cake iles are ips’ .9%, salad dressings and may- 
being taken away from grocery ynnaise’s 8% and macaroni products’ 


stores every year by house-to-house 


0s «ina gm a « Feature Finest Cake Line 

I'd give serious thought to how I'd begin to realize that any in- 
much profit I can make on cake crease in my cakes sales will be just 
how fast they'll turn over. I'd prob much gravy. I'd start considering 
ably be surprised to find that cake hat I can do to pull more cake 
turn over about 150 times a year les back into my super where they 
compared to 60 times a year for but Delong 
ter, 50 times for flour mixes, 40 time @ First, I'd feature the finest cake 
for cereals. line I could find because repeat sale 











Youngsters enjoy good bread too, with the 


pure unrestrained enjoyment. First he 
takes a smooth green beauty from its leafy 
hiding place—cuts it open — buries his face 
in the luscious good eating testifying to 
the delicious flavor Nature packs into her 
fruits of vine and field, 


delicious flavor imparted to it by Wytase. 


The modern baker knows that Wytase 
enhances the flavor of choice ingredients 
,..he knows too, that Wytase extends the 
mixing tolerance, making it easier to 


catch the dough at its peak of fine flavor 


Ey 


ite) 


“LAVORFUL WHIT 


WYTASE EXTENDS 
MIXING TOLERANCE 


farinograph charts in full 
size showing Wytase mixing 
tolerance ore available, 


made with 





0. v5 Pat OFF 

DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade mark of the J. R. Short 
Milling Company to desig 
Preparation for whitening and conditioning the dough 








its eatural earyme 





J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker 





E BREAD 


Drive, 


Chicago 








6, lilinois 
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Reed 8. MacKenzie 


APPOINTED—An announcement of 
the appointment of Reed 8S. MacKen- 
zie to the position of secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Rap-in- 
Wax Paper Co. was made recently 
by John J. Ahern, Jr., president of 
the Minneapolis firm. Mr. MacKen- 
zie joined Rap-in-Wax in 1940 as a 
junior accountant. He served during 
World War II and returned to Rap- 
in-Wax in 1945 to become chief ac- 
countant. In 1954 he was appointed 
to the position of assistant secretary 


and assistant treasurer. 





depend on quality and freshne 

@ Secondly, I'd emphasize a cake 
line backed by national magazine ad- 
ertising in such publ cations as Life 


I know that color 


magazines pre-sell my customers on 


pages in national 
quality products and increase turn 
over 

@ Thirdly 


cake 


I'd make full use of the 
tand and magazine reprints 


which the bakery provides. I'd give 


cakes a good position in my super 
and keep a good variety of cakes on 
display 
@ Fourthly, if I had the space I'd 
put a second cake display rack near 
the ice 
move it near the fresh fruit section 
another week. I'd take full adv 
of the related-item 
@ Finally, with the right cake line 
i nationally advertised quality line 
I'd stick to my promotion plan and 


cream box one week and 
intage 


buying impulse 


enjoy the gravy that those increased 


cake ile can really mean 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan 
sas, amd secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 























WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 
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Wheat for the Flour You Knead 


Gooch grain buyers know the 
growing history of each year’s 
wheat crop—what sections 
produce the best wheat for 
flour milling. As soon as 

the wheat shows above the 
ground, Gooch fieldmen start 
their yearly crop report. 


Root development, moisture, 
growing weather and matur- 
ing sunshine all are carefully 
charted. This preharvest 
record is used in selecting 
early samples for laboratory 
testing of milling and baking 
qualities. 


At harvest time when the new 
wheat goes to market, our 
buyers know just where to buy 
the cream of the crop. Much 
of this choice, preselected 
wheat finds its way to our 
great elevators where it is 
stored and later milled into 
the best of flour for our 
bakery customers. Next time 
try one of —— 


GOOCH’S 
BEST 


Identical Performance 


FLOURS 
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Results are better when your choice is right! 


















FOR MIXING 
CAKES, 
YOU'D USE 
A CAKE 
PADDLE 


AMERICAN 
BEAUTY 


ad 


eo FLOUR 
le 
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FOR BEST RESULTS IN HIGH-SUGAR-CONTENT CAKES... 


choose AMERICAN BEAUTY Cake Flour! 


For delicate cakes—angel food, requirements, Russell-Miller 
sponge or high-ratio white offers Royal Patent for medi- 
layer cakes—no flour does the um-sugar-content cakes, Solite 
job like American Beauty Cake for lower-sugar-content cakes 
Flour. Premium flour for a and R-M Special for lean cakes. 
premium job. American Beauty Let your Russell-Miller rep- 
carries high percentages of resentative tell you more about 
shortening —up to 140% sugar __ these and the other fine R-M 
. and gives you maximum __ bakery flours—all selected and 
volume, velvety texture plus milled to meet your every re- 
unusual keeping qualities. quirement with uniform qual- 
To round out your cake flour ity and dependability. 


ky FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... R MILLE 
Occident Kyrol American Beauty USSELL- R 
Producer Occident 100% Bakers 

Sweet Loaf Whole Wheat Reliable Flours 

Eaco Powerful American Beauty Cake 


Baltic 


Sunburst American Beauty RY! Patent MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
Gold Heart Special White Spray 
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Increased Elevator Tariffs Proposed 
By Canadian Grain Handling Groups 


WINNIPEG Canada's Be ird of 


Grain Cr ners has | n pre- 
sented witl sé n briets irding 
max im ft lis on western grain 
nand } ensed count eleva- 
y ind terminals. Six of the briefs 
a Y indling organizations 
proposed i ising some or all of 
t ix during the 1956-57 
p yea vit} the proposed in- 
rom ‘«¢ bu. for 
¢ bu. for others 
(ne brief asked that the iximum 
+t ; a 
The board ha turned down the 
request d charges for the 1956-57 
crop year will remain the ime as 
th f 955-56 
I 1 Wheat Pool ked that 
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Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Ove Manit n 


ta 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD 


‘ 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address Established 
SUPERB lnv4 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








B. H. MUIRHEAD 


EXPORTER 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
% King St. E. TORONTO, CANADA 
Cables i Esta 


1 1918 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables G =N Melbourne 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
GILLESPIE 


CABLE ADDRESS SYDNEY 








the rates be increased \“¢ on all 
grain handlings at country elevators 
However, in respect of terminal ele- 
vator rates, Manitoba Pool Eleva- 
tors and the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Poo! suggested “4¢ increases, where- 
as the Alberta Wheat Pool recom- 
mended the rates be increased 4%¢ 
for all grains and %¢ for flax 

United Grain Growers recommend- 
ed the present maximum rates for 
country elevator handlings be con- 
tinued during the 1956-57 crop year 
with the exception of “¢ increase 
for elevating tough grain and %¢ 
increase for damp grain. It suggest- 
ed terminal! elevation tariffs on 
wheat, oats and barley be increased 
by not more than %¢ bu. with the 
expectation of a similar increase the 
following year. It suggested 4¢ in- 
crease per bushel for flax 

The North-West Line Elevators 
Assn. proposed increased country ele- 
vator elevation rates of %“¢ bu. for 
flax; *%¢ bu. for wheat, barley, rye, 
corn and oats. It also proposed the 
elevation rates for sunflower seed 
be increased 3%¢ cwt. It also sug- 
gested a tariff be fixed for handlings 
of rapeseed 

A brief 
elevator 


terminal 
companies pro- 


from 12 
operating 


private 


posed suggested increased rates of 
%4¢ for wheat, oats, barley and rye; 
1¢ increase for flax, and \%¢ for 


screenings 

All six briefs from grain handling 
organizations pointed out the in- 
creasing costs of construction, oper- 
ation and maintaining elevators, and 
higher wages and taxes 
the increased rates 

It was generally 
age charges should 
bu. a day 

Some of 


necessitated 


agreed that stor- 
remain at 1/30¢ 
the briefs asked that the 
present 10-day free storage period in 
terminal elevators be eliminated 
The Interprovincial Farm Union 
Council suggested the tariffs be de- 
creased, especially in respect to grain 
storage. “Every connection 
with handling, storage or marketing 
of grain is passed back eventually 
to the individual farmers, and at the 
outset we want to state most em- 
phatically that the farmer at the 
present time cannot afford to shoul- 
der the additional burden of any 
grain rate increase,” the brief said. 


cost in 


BREAD i6 THE STAFF Ci re 


J. J. McDermott Joins 
Kraft Bag Corp. 


NEW YORK—F. L. Munger, vice 
president in charge of sales for 
Kraft Bag Corp., has announced the 
appointment of Joseph J. McDermott 
to the sales staff. He will represent 
the company in metropolitan Chicago, 


northern Illinois and in Michigan, 
operating out of Kraft’s Chicago 
office 








Cable Address: Parrheim 


GRAIN ° 
Flour « 
Feeps ° 
Domestic & Export 
PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINMIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 





















Fulton Bag Announces 
New Appointments 


NEW ORLEANS, LA 
E. Elsas, Atlanta, Ga., 
named executive vice president of 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, it has 
been announced by Bernard A. Mit- 
chell, chairman of the 
executive committee 

At the same time it was also an- 
nounced that the company has con 
solidated its former mills and textile 
divisions into one division which will 
now be known as the textile division 
Chosen to head the division is Mr 
Elsas while other appointments in 
clude: Fred G. Barnet, former St 
Louis manager, bag division, as vice 
president and general sales manager, 
textile division, and J. F. Greene as 
general manager of textile manufac- 
turing. 

To replace Mr. Barnet at St. Louis, 
Jason M. Elsas, vice president, bag 
division, New Orleans, named E 
Monroe Hornsby, vice president, who 
has been in charge of Fulton's New 
York office. 

Fulton's textile division headquar- 
ters are located in Atlanta and the 
bag division's operations are directed 
from New Orleans. Branch manu 
facturing plants and sales offices are 


Clarence 
has been 


company’s 








Clarence EF. Elsas 


Atlanta, 
City, 


located in Dallas, 
Los Angeles, 
Orleans, St 
York, 
City 


Denver, 
Minne- 
Louis, Sa 
Chicago, Phoe- 
and San Fran 


Kansas 
apolis, New 
vannah, New 
nix, Oklahoma 


cisco 














MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


os 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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_ JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
¢ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 


Domestic & Expert Offices 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


TORONTO, MONTREAL, WwinenirtG, 
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Complete Grain 








Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 






Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 








Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 











1480 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 


1158 Board of Trade 


FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 
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‘‘America’s No. 1 Bag Maker”’ 


General Offices 
Sales Offices 


—St. Louis 2, Missouri 


in Principal Cities 














VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 
DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 
GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX 
MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH 




















1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 





BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


eee OB. ee 
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' Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY H 
FORT WORTH ; 


CAPACITY 5,000 00 BUS 








1911 Baltimore Ave 








Jones-Herre_saTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6, Missourt 


















There is superlative milling and baking quality in much 
of the new hard winter wheat crop, if carefully chosen. 
You can get the cream of the 1956 crop through our 
trained wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 


1-7070. 


B OR iy | BR MI ias S&S. In corporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING > 





OPERATING 


"SANTA FE ELEVATOR "A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 











J. P. BURRUS, * eresioent 
J. D., TINKLEPAUGH 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT ° CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & «. c. won. 
E. M. SUMMERS 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


7 
Tee oe 


Cable Address Napa ALL 
“HASTINGS” c Pye 




















Ak CABLE CODES 
Montreal a KOE USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. : 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour ‘ CAN ADA S 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” < 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 5S 



















IT’S IN THE RECORD 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF MONARCH 
THE WEST | SCENT 
NELSON y ~2 CRESC 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR | MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
ROLLED OATS Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 














OATMEAL WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
ry . egnitt WHEA 7 ty 
Robin Hood Flour Btn THREE STARS 


Mills Limited CANADA CREAM STERLING 
Olfices YANEOUYER « CALGARY - MOOSE JAW «5 UNION NATIOWAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 
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N. V. Industrie Maatechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 





FELIX COHEN 
FLOUK IMPORTERS BINCE 1879 
36, Mauriteaweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twenteche Bank 


Cable Address “*PFelixcohen” 














FENNELL, SPENCE & CO: 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED amp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

2, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “Fenwets.” Liverpoo! 














Batablished 1686 


IBULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

Also Handling Bakers Sundries 

Solleitt Correspondence From 

Menufacturers and Mxporters 

Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 

Demrak 206-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo 8. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ‘'Manve.,"’ Glasgow 











OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
10% Hope Street GLASGOW, C.2 
[IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICER ALBO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAS!I 














BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Kat, 1481 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENT# 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS PRODUCTS 
Seales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENB” 

All Standard Codes Used 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CBERBALS 
AND CERBAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,"’ London 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 











Cable Address; 'Torut'', London 


OE eta ure 
(FLOUR, FE’ e 
62 Mark Lane LONDON. c.3 
WLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUOTS 


Codes: Riverside, A BO 6th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 6 Latter Codes 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


UTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
60 Wellington 8. GLASGOW 
Oable Address; ‘Dirtoma."’ Glasgow 








Cable Address: “Donreacn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


2, Mark Lane, 
LONDON,E.C.3 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. 0.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 


Glenn E. Thoeny to 


Fill Purina Position 


ST. LOUIS—Glenn E. Thoeny, who 
for the past three years has been 
manager of livestock feed sales in 
the grain belt region for the Ralston 
Purina Co., has been named sales 
manager of the north central division 
with headquarters in Minneapolis, ac- 
cording to an announcement by J. E 
Streetman, vice president of the firm 

Mr. Thoeny will succeed H. J. Sug- 
den who is taking a leave of absence 
Succeeding Mr. Thoeny as manager 
of livestock feed sales for the grain 
belt region is Fred McLimore, dis- 
trict representative at Milroy, Ind., 
for the past five years 

Mr. Thoeny is a graduate of River 
Falls (Wis.) State College, in agri- 
culture. He taught vocational agri- 
culture in Cochrane, Wis., and Beaver 
Dam, Wis., before joining the com- 
pany in 1948. Mr. McLimore is a 
graduate of Purdue University in 
vocational agriculture. He taught vo- 


cational agriculture at Milroy, Ind., 
before joining the Purina sales force 
BREAD iS THE BTAFF OF re 


James O’Connell Joins 


Standard Division 


BUFFALO James E. O'Connell, 
former manager of the Lewis Grain 
Corporation here, has joined the 
Standard Elevator & Grain Division 
of the Standard Milling Co. in a mer- 
chandising capacity. Lewis Grain, a 
subsidiary of Park & Pollard Co., Inc., 
went out of business a month ago 
Mr. O'Connell was associated with 
Park & Pollard for 10 years and had 
managed Lewis Grain since October, 
1954. 
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WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 


E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 











Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLQUYR exrort 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 











PE rere neo m 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 59 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. & GABLE ADDRESS: COWL 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
FOREIGN FLOUR DOMESTIC 


ets 


1 Ar ons 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 


1 











JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Uleter Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address; “Anonon," Belfast 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


©. 1. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 











47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 








Comm. Venn. Handelmij, v/h 


OSIECK & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. 
Established 1854 P. O, Box 84 Cable address: OSIECK 











THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N.Y. 

















S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P, O. Box 646 781 LaSalle 8t. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
166 Wallace &t., GLASGOW, C.5 
Beplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 Bt. Nicholas 8t. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 


-FLOUR——_ 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y 











New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass 











LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPL, N. V. 
AMSTEKDAM—C, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER BUROPE 
Hankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappi), \. Vv Cable Address 


“Matiuch’ 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KIND8 OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Locomotion,”’ Rotterdam 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C, 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentache Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”” Glasgow 








Pan 


KEEEY-ERICKSON CO | 


IN ¢ 


OMAHA, NEB 
New York San brane 


| 
/ 
| 
: 
' 
t 


Flour Brokers | 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 
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Stock Market 


Quotations on 





NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


baking, milling and ailied 





stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex 
change 
July \ug 
1956 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Allis-Chalmers i% 1% 6' sh, 
rtd. & 148 m5 i) 
im. Cyanamid 77%, 6! 74% 
Pid 153 126 146 146 
1-D-M Co i 7 a% 39 
orden 64 os él “i 
Cont Baking ¢ thy 0 i, ths 
Corn Pr. Kef. €« 2K, zh om, wry 
(ream of Wheat 50% sn! 4 
low Chemical B27 7 , 7% 
tren ‘ 1's y DAs 0% 
(een ri Hy 3%, iv it, 
(en in 71% G1 68 6%, 
Meret ; 24% ~ 33% 
Pra 116 10674 115 
Natl ‘ wh, 1%, 1% 7% 
rtd. $7 179 165 174% 171% 
Pillsbury | Tave ov, M4’, is 17% 
Procter & Gamble tt in! 1%, 1% 
Qhuaker Oats Co Soh ‘1 2 wh 
St. Kegis Paper Co 60% 40% B74, ri, 
Std. Brands, tne 11% a! ”, 39 
Pfd. £3.50 1%, 85, #6 RO 
sterling brug Ki 4) rts a) 
sunshine isis« Ine 78 ov 12% 73 
tnited Biscuit 
of America 32%, 27%, 281, 28% 
Vietor Chem. Wks 1% 27% 0% 0 
Ward Baking Co 17%, 14 15% 15% 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Allied Mills, Ine A 4 
Cont. Baking Co $5.50 Pd. 10 106 
Corn Pr. Ketining Co., $7 Pid, 172 173% 
Gen. Baking Co., 88% Pfd 45! 136% 
(ren Mills, tne %) Ptd 11K 119 
Merck & Co., & m td M4 92 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine $i rtd ns 100 
(puaker Oats, 86 Pid 147 147% 
st. Kegis Paper, 34.49 Pid vv 100%, 
Cnited Biscuit of 
America, $4.50 Pfd rons 102% 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Ptd vt 91% 
Ward Baking Co $5.50 Pd, 102 104% 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock x 
change 
July N\ug 
> ‘, 
1956 19956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp ih ) ” Wy 
tu AAP Tea Co 180 160 i172 17% 
rtd. $7 148 31% 134% 132 
Hathaway Bak 
Ine \ st, % 1, 
Stocks not traded 
ibid Asked 
Horn & HUardart Corp 
of New Yort 6% 6%, 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New Yort £5 fd oi, 105 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York, 84 Pfd peat 126 
Chmar Ine 11% 15% 
Wagner Baking Co “s y! 
Wagner Kaking Co rtd 106, 110 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
July duly 
4h) 27, 
1956 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Canada read 1%, ; 4.10 
rid. 60 ab wT) a) 
(an Bakeries 7% »! 5% 
Can. Food Prod i UA 20 
A wh, ~ *# - 
Pra 65 
Catelli Food, A * 27 
i im ‘4 
Cons. Bakeries 10% OM 7 i"% 
Federal Grain ‘6 4 a“ wn, 
Pid 31% «27%, att 7%, 
tien. Bakeries 7% Ms 5% 
Inter-City Bal 17 
int Mig Pra , ba) H1% 
Lake of the Woods 
rtd 144 39% 140 139% 
Maple Leaf Vilg 10 » a4 RY, 
rad 10% nr! wu 
MeCabe Grain, A “1 i? 0 
i 70 
Ogilvie Flour 2 6 4 2% 
ta 160 150 iM Pr) 
st. Lawrence 
Flour ra Oo io ion 100 
std. Brands 1% «41% 41% 
foronto Eley 1 16' 20 21 
tnited Grain ‘4 i” 16% 17% *%16% 
Weston, ¢ \ shyt 2a! ; 4% 
i“ si 4) 24 4 
i' rtd ot, 194 vn 
Less than beard lot 
; Plant i 
Pillsbury Plant in 
. 
Oregon Wins Award 
ASTORI ORI r"} Pillsbury 
M I plant at Ast Ore 
tre ’ i Satety 
( i rd of merit for it ile 
‘ in 1955. It had been 
perat ov da Witt if i lost 
tin lent at the t f the 
a 
It t fliciall ' ted the 
i l I Ctr te inager 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 


AOM Personalia.. . 


Herbert K. Swan, 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, who addressed 
the operative millers at the meeting 
of District 4 in Minneapolis Aug. 3, 
was celebrating his 64th birthday 
that day. He also announced that he 
will be retiring in about a year's 
time. Many members took the oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to the distin- 
guished service rendered by Mr. Swan 
during with the 
flour 


Allis-Chalmers 


his long association 


milling business 
@ 

Oscar Olsen, Huntley Manufactur- 
ing Co., Brockton, N.Y., who has his 
headquarters at Duluth, introduced 
Dudley Russell, president of Duluth- 
Universal Milling Co., Duluth, to the 
operative millers. Mr. Russell was re- 
cently appointed president of the 
Duluth council following a revamping 
of local government in the city, a 
movement largely initiated by Mr 
Russell 

Mr. Russell wore a handlebar mus- 
tache and a yellow tie imprinted 
with recognition of Duluth’s centen- 
nial in which he is also playing an 
important part 


At a gathering of millers and allied 
tradesmen on the day following the 
meeting, Louis Russell, bakery mix 
sales department, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., played the organ for a five hour 
stretch. Soloists in the “glee-club” 
were Wayne Stahl, FE. H. Leitte Co., 


Minneapolis, and J. O. Schneider, 
Springfield Milling Corp., Spring- 
field, Minn. Mr. Russell, with Pills- 


years 


formerly 
brothers’ or- 


bury for the past 12 
played with the Dorsey 
chestra 


the World War II 
Lili Marlene, originally written 
for the German forces and subse- 
quently popular with the allied 
troops, found a chorus made up 
from the American, Ger- 
sritish armies 


A rendition of 


SOng 


line 
of veterans 
man and 





Donald L. Johnson 


SALES MANAGER — Appointment 
of Donald L. Johnson as sales man- 
ager for Victor Chemical Works, is 
announced by Morris RK. Stanley, 
vice president and director of sales. 
Mr. Johnson joined Victor in 1988 
and shortly thereafter was appoint- 
ed sales representative in the com- 
pany’s New England territory. He 
was a member of the New York sales 
staff from 1942 until early this year 
when he moved to the company’s 
headquarters in Chicago to become 
assistant sales manager, 




















The Futures Assn. of the Minne 
apolis Grain Exchange has reelected 
Robert L. Searles, grain broker, to a 


one-year term as president. He has 


served for the past two years as 
president. Lewis H, Workman, Ar 
cher-Daniels-Midland Co was re 
elected secretary-treasurer. The as 


sociation also proposed the names of 
Mr. Searles and Norman P. Ness, In 
ternational Milling Co., to the ex 
change’s committee on nominations 
as futures representatives on the ex 
change board of directors 


Robert B. Parrott, vice president of 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, was hon 
ored by the Minneapolis Grain Ship 
pers Assn. at a luncheon. Mr 
Parrott is moving to Fort Wayne 
Ind to become president of 
Central Soya Co. He is a past presi 
dent of the Minneapolis Grain Ship 
pers’ group 


recent 


vice 


* 

Max Koeck, general manager of 
the California Malting Co., Los An 
geles, was a visitor on the Minne 
apolis Grain Exchange floor last 
week 


Henry H. Green, H. H 
Son Milling & Elevator Co., Pattons 
burg, Mo., is a candidate for repre 
sentative in Congress from Missouri's 
fourth district. He is honorary 
president of the Missouri Grain, Feed 
& Seed Assn. and past president of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
A n 


Green & 


vice 


Dr. James O. Bray has re 
from the agricultural economics de 
partment at Kansas State College 
Manhattan, to accept a position with 
the University of Chicago economics 
department to serve as an agricul 
tural economist in the economic re 
search center at the Catholic Uni 
versity of Chile at Santiago for two 
years. Dr. Bray, who has been at 
Kansas State since 1951, represented 
Kansas on the north-central regional 
research committee of 13 states doing 
research on how agricultural policies 


igned 


affect wheat prices 
aw 
H. H. Lampman, executive dire: 
tor: Ruth Behnke, food editor; John 


Sherlock, director of merchandising 
and promotion; and Cynthia Scheer, 
food editor, of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, Chicago, were in New 
York City July 31 for the press party 
announcing the three winners of the 
National Sandwich Month sandwich 
idea contest. The “1956 National 
Sandwich convention” was held at 
the Colonnades of the Essex House 
= 

In celebration of their fiftieth wed 
ding anniversary, Mr. and Mrs. James 
H. Compton are holding open house 


associate 











at their home in Wichita, Kansas 

in the afternoon and evening of Aug 

19. Mr. Compton has been sales 
* 

John F. Cadden, who for many 
years operated a milling plant at 
Keyser W.Va., died at Louisville at 
the age of 93 


representative of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills in the Southwest for 
many years 
- 
G. S. Kennedy, vice president of 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, left 
Aug. 7 for New York, where he will 
sail on the Queen Mary for a Euro 
pean vacation. He will meet Mes, 
Kennedy in England, They will re 
turn to Minneapolis on Sept. 4 
& 

Alan Huet Owen, a member of the 

European Services Division of the 


British Broadcasting Corp., has been 
appointed public relations officer of 
Pfizer, Ltd., Folkestone, England, the 
British subsidiary of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Ine 


J. Willis Fraser, after 16 
with the Goderich office of 
worth & Cooper Ltd., Toronto grain 
merchant, honored by 50 grain 
dealers at a banquet on the occasion 


years 
Coats 


wis 


of his retirement. Prior to joining 
Coatsworth & Cooper Ltd, Mr 
Fraser was manager of the Purity 
Flour Mills Goderich plant for 35 
years 

ante S tre erare ’ Lire 


W.N. Smith Ends 


Long Career on 
Montana Board 


GREAT 
Johnson 
tional 
been 


FALLS, MONT 
president of the 
Bank, Lewistown, 
elected to te 
Montana 
Falls, Mont 
cancy created by the 
tion of W. N. Smith 
Mr. Smith 
Mont 


rector 


A. W 
First Na 
Mont., has 
board of diree 
Flour Mills Co 
filling the va 
recent 


tors of 
Great 
resigna 


from Harlow 
Montana di 
president in charge 
Montana Four 
was incor 


who is 


ton has been a 
and vice 
of production § for 
Mills since the 


porated in 1911 


company 
Concerning his resignation, C. G 
McClave, president “His skill 
miller judgment and 
were important 
the uccessful develop 
Montana Flour Mills Co.” 
Mr. Johnson has been president of 
the First National Bank of Lewistown 


said 
sound 
personality 


as a his 
genial 
factors in 


ment of 


since July 1, 1935, and during this 
21-year period has taken an active 
interest in civic affairs. He is just 
finishing a term as president of the 
Montana Chamber of Commerce, pre 
vious to which he served as a di 
rector and treasurer of the Central 


Montana Chamber of 
director and 
tana Chamber of 


Commerce and 
the Mon 
Commerce. He is 
a past member of the executive coun 


treasurer of 


cil of the Montana Bankers Assn 
past president of the Lewistown Ro 
tary Club, and has for many years 
been treasurer of the Fergus County 


Polio Chapter 

Stanley W., was 
Pacific in World 
Robert L., | 
Montana 


Mr. Johnson's son 
lost in the South 
War II Anothet 
currently a 
State 


son, 
law student at 
University 

Other taken by the Mon 


included de« 


action 


tana board of director 


laration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of 40¢@ per share, payable 
Sept. 10 to shareholders of record 
Sept. 1 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 


in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 


the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 


centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
shipping directions were fair to 
Prices Aug. 3 were about un- 
changed, compared with the previous 


veek 
Central West 


Chicago: There was some spring 
wheat flour sold in the central states 
last week, but it did not bulk to any 


good 


sizeable amount. Total sales were 
estimated at around 150% of five- 
da milling capacity, as compared 


with 250% in the previous week 

lhe majority of the trade is con- 
tent to draw on order backlogs and 
not to make replacement purchases, 
leaving current business in = small 

often only in single cars 
few lots as large as 5,000 
Mills anticipate prolongation 
of quiet trading conditions barring a 
return to price levels near those 
that prevailed when exceptional 
hookings took place the first part of 
last month, 

Soft wheat flour sales were fair 
during the period and most lots were 
),000 sacks or less. Sales were mostly 
on cracker-cookie types and some 
intermediate grades of cake flour. 

Quotations Aug. 3, mostly old crop 
basis, new crop 10¢ below old crop: 
Spring top patent $6@6.40, standard 
$5.9076.30, clear $5.60@6; hard win- 
ter short $5.50@5.95, 95% patent 
$5.400 5.85, clear $5.22@5.60, family 
flour $7.35; soft winter high ratio 
$7,057.14, soft winter short patent 
$6446.83, standard $5.98@6, clear 
$4.87@5.30, cookie and cracker flour, 
papers $5.35@5.40. 


St. Louls: Flour demand last week 


amounts, 
with a 


acks 


continued in small volume. Soft 
wheat flour sales were more con- 
sistent than hard winters. Cracker- 


cookie bakers have slowed down in 
contracting for future needs. Any 
easing in price might encourage new 
business, but mills are not pressing 
hard 

Shipping directions were just fair. 
Clears and low grades were in fair 
demand, package goods very slow. 


Quotations Aug. 3: Family flour 
top patent $6.35, top hard $7, ordin 
ary $6. In 100 lb. paper sacks: Bak 


ery flour—-cake $7.10, pastry $5.15 
soft straights $5.60, clears $5.30 
hard winter short patent $5.80 
standard patent $5.65, clears $5 
spring wheat short patent $6.50 
standard $6.35, clears $6.20 
East 
Boston: Spring wheat value 


sagged to within a few cents of the 
year’s low in the local flour market 
last week. Other types of flour wer: 
relatively unchanged. Springs con 
tinued the downturn for the third 
consecutive week registering decline 
of approximately 7¢. First clear 
narrowed the existing price range 
by rising 5¢ on the inside price. Hard 
winters were steady and unchanged 
all week. On the soft wheat flours 
only a few price changes were re 
corded, eastern straights advancing 
5¢ and high ratio dipping 20¢ on th 
inside price of the range 

Trading action during the week 
was spotty. Dealers reported a few 
sales of moderate proportions prin 
cipally in the hard wheat and soft 
wheat flours. Trading action in spring 
wheat flour was practically dormant 
Only a few transactions were re 
corded with the individual volume 
limited to small job-lots for immed 
iate requirements 


Quotations Aug. 3: Spring short 
patent $6.73@6.83, standard $6.63@ 
6.73, high gluten $7.08@7.18, first 


clear $6.17@6.42; hard winter short 
patent $6.34@6.45, standard $6.14@ 
6.25; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.32 
@6.52; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.57@6.07, soft wheat high ratio 


$6.52@7.57; family $7.37 

Buffalo: There was very little sales 
activity in any type of flour last 
week. Spring wheat consumers are 


sitting tight and waiting for the 
movement of the new crop expected 
some time next month. Spring wheat 
flour was off 3¢ for the week. Kan- 


sas and clear flours held unchanged 
Soft wheat flour was un- 
changed. The market has held re- 
markably firm in the face of in- 
creased receipts at terminals from 
farmers whose harvests had been 
jlelayed by rains. The options fluc- 
tuated but when they went down, 
premiums went up so that cash 
prices remained about the same 
the harvest period is 
market is expected to 


also 


As soon as 
over the 


gather more strength and remain 
strong right through the crop year 
Supplies are likely to be tight and 
prices are expected to climb. The 
current crop yield is below the 10 
year average and the Commodity 
Credit Corp. has no stocks of soft 
wheat to augment supplies 


volume 
with the more 


Local retail bakeries’ sales 
is holding up well, 
profitable dollar volume of rolls off- 
setting a summer decline in bread 
trade. It was said, however, that 
collections have become somewhat 
rough because of the strike. 

Export activities both actual and 
potential are higher than they were 
because some of the deals that were 
in the wind now becoming a 
reality 

Flour output here was slightly be- 
low the preceding week and below 
a year ago. One big mill, however, 
stepped up its production by a full 
day. Two mills worked seven days; 
one 6% days; one five days; one 
4%, days and the remaining mill 
worked 4% days. 

Quotations Aug. 3: Spring family 
$7.35, high gluten $7.05@7.20, shorts 
$6.70 @6.85, standard $6.65 @ 6.75, 
straight $6.60, first clear $6.11@ 
6.34; hard winter short $6.47@6.55, 
standard $6.35 @6.37, first clear $6.05; 
soft winter short patent $7.74@7.82, 
standard $6.91@7.04, straight $5.95@ 
6.09, first clear $5.2575.39 

New York: 


steel 


are 


Interest in all 
of bakery flour continued slow 
throughout last week with prices 
practically unchanged, thus offering 
little incentive for buyers to enter 


types 


the market 
ment is 
heavy 


A stronger price induce- 
probably before 
buying can be anticipated 


needed 


Shipping instructions on hard win- 


ter wheat flours, slow in recent 
weeks, were reported somewhat im- 
proved 

The expected heavier activity in 
soft wheat flours did not materialize 
with the trade apparently awaiting 
probable lower prices on new crop 
basis 

Inquiry for semolina and durum 


blends continued weak with maca- 
roni manufacturers standing by in 
the expectation that the durum har- 
vest would bring about more attrac- 
tive prices 

Quotations Aug. 3 
flour $7.35, high gluten $7.10@7.20, 
standard patent $6.65@6.75, clears 
$6.15@6.40; hard winter short patent 
$6.320@6.42, standard patent $6.12@ 
6.22; soft winter high ratio $6.504@ 
y straights $5.55@6.05 


Spring family 


( Jed, 
Philadelphia: Local flour market 
activity experienced no acceleration 
last week. There was a very slow 
demand for all types of bakery flour 
Small price changes offered little or 
no inducement to most buyers, who 
instances have 
hand. 
Quotations, 100-lb 
basis, Aug. 3: Spring high gluten 
$7.10@7.20, short patent $6.70@G 
6.80, standard $6.65@6.75, first clear 
$6.45@6.55; hard winter short patent 
$6.15@6.25, standard $6.06@6.15; 


in most adequate 


stocks on 


cotton sack 


soft winter, nearby $5.35@5.45 
Pittsburgh: Flour sales at all local 

offices were slow last week. In fact, 

a majority of local offices stated 


that the sales were “nil.”” A few small 
sales were made of springs and these 
were made to bakers who did 
not buy in the recent flurry. Family 
flour were almost nil. At 
retail stores, however, it was report- 
ed family patents were selling “very 
good.” This explained by the 
recent stee] strike curtailing buying 
power of many families in the tri- 


those 


sales also 


was 
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SANDWICH CONTEST WINNERS — “The 


(shown at the left 








Rueben,” 
above) a man-sized sandwich of corned beef, sauerkraut and Swiss cheese 
on rye bread is the country’s top hotel and restaurant sandwich. It was 
submitted in a National Sandwich Idea Contest by Fern Snider, chef at 
the Rose Bowl Restaurant, Omaha, Neb. It was selected as the best sand- 
wich from among more than 600 entries from all parts of the country and 
Hawall. (Center) Second price winner in the national contest is “Delmonico 
Steak Sandwich,” submitted by Edward J. Skarra, executive chef of the 


Chez Paree, Chicago. (Right) Third place winner is “Curried Cheese and 
Olive Broiler Sandwich” entered by Bernice IL. Goodrich, Totem Pole Res- 
taurant, Vancouver, Wash. The sandwiches were selected in a contest spon- 
sored by the National Restaurant Assn. to determine the most unusual 
restaurant sandwiches. Winners were announced at a luncheon given in New 
York by Standard Brands, Inc., and presented by Gerald S. Kennedy, General 
Mills, Inc., president of the Millers National Federation. (See page 16, The 
Northwestern Miller, July 31.) 
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State area and an home 
fol- 


directions 


increase in 
baking. Directions were low 
lowing a speeding up of 
the past few weeks 
Quotati Aug. 3: Hard Kansas 
tandard $6.03@6.18, medium 
patent $6.08@6.28, short patent $6.18 
6.33; spring wheat standard pat- 


, 
ent $6.50@6.66, medium patent $6.55 


patent 


416.71 short patent $6.60@6.76, 
clears $6.0806.52, high gluten $6.93 
@7.11, advertised brands family pat- 


$7.15 


pastry and 


ents tther brands $6.80@7.16; 


cake flours $5.76@7.42 


South 


New Orleans: Flour busin show- 
ed a slight improvement last week, 
particularly on hard winters on fur- 
ther weakening in prices. While sales 
were not general, some fair sized 
amounts were worked for 120-day 


shipments ag ontracts. 
The balance of sales came from trade 
whose customers purchased a month's 


ether with quick- 


iinst present c 


supply tog 
shipment 


some 
business 


Northern springs were slow despite 


the fact that prices have declined 
gradually and now are under the 
price at which contracts were made 
last year. The trade showed consider- 
able hesitancy in entering into long 


term commitments 


Soft 


winters showed a slight im- 
provement, with cracker and cookie 
bakers showing more interest in 
covering replacements, with the de- 
cline in prices. Cake flour sales con- 
tinue to lag, with buyers reluctant 
to add to their present contracts 


Shipping directions were well main- 
tained to Stocks 
on hand are aug- 
mnsidered 


about as expected 
gradually 


may 


being 
mented and now be c 
is heavy 

A noticeable 


improvement occurred 


in export flour sales and inquiries, 
with fair amounts being worked to 
Norway and good sized amounts to 
Puerto Rico. Other Latin American 
countries purchased moderately 
Quotations Aug. 3, in carlots, pack- 
ed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: Hard 
winter bakery short patent $5.75@ 
5.90. standard $5.60@5.75, first clear 
$4.75 @5.10 pring wheat bakery 
hort patent $6.55@6.75 tandard 
$6.35@6.55, first clear $5.85@6.25, 
high gluten $7@7.20; soft wheat 
short patent $5.65@6, straight $5.25 
#5.65, first clear $5.70@6.15, high 


ratio cake $6.20@6.45: Pacific Coast 


cake $6.6506.95, pastry $6.10@6.25 
Pacific Coast 
Seattle: The flour business con- 
tinued quiet last week, and while 
some new crop bookings have been 


vy accord- 
lipped off 


couple of 


volume is not he: 
ellers. Prices have 
quite a bit in the past 


made 


ing to 


weeks, but even with revised lists, 
flour salesmen have not been able 
to stir up too much new business 
Milling time for August promises to 
about hold its own, but at the mo- 
ment millers do not look for the up- 
surge which normally occurs about 
this time. Quotations Aug. 3: Family 
patent $8.1 bluestem $6.69, bakery 
$6.67 pastry $5.97 

Portland: Flour bookin continued 
fairly good in the Pacific Northwest 
last week with an improvement in 
the export trade particularly Mills 
bought substantial amounts of wheat 
from Commodity Credit Corp. last 
week, indicating further improvement 
in export bookings. Domestic mill 
bookings are limited largely to near- 


by bookings 
the Montana 
improvement has been shown 
bookings. Flour prices moved 
ward during the week 


awaiting the 
wheat crop 


yutturn of 
However, 
in their 
down- 
working to a 


$5@5.15 
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new crop basis. Quotations Aug. 3: 
High gluten $6.95, all Montana $6.80, 
fancy hard wheat clears $7, bluestem 


bakers’ $6.74, cake $7.12, pastry 
$6.12, pie $5.82, 100% whole wheat 


$6.32, graham, cracked wheat $6.76 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Flour business 
continued moderately slow last week, 
partly due to the holiday season. Ex- 
port business has been confined to 
regular outlets. Quotations Aug. 3: 
Top patent springs for use in Can- 
ada $5.80@6.10 in 100's cottons, less 
cash discounts, mixed cars, with 15¢ 
added for cartage where used; bak- 
ers $4.70@5 in 100's papers, 
cash discounts, mixed cars, with 15¢ 
added for cartage where used 


less 


The harvesting of Ontario winter 
wheat is now under way. Producers 
are storing fair quantities in the 


hope of higher prices later in the 
season. Weather conditions have 
been such that much of the wheat 
combined has been high in moisture 
Quotations Aug. 3: $1.50@1.55 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping point 

Some sales of winter wheat flour 
have been made in the domestic 
market, but export buyers have not 
displayed any interest in new crop 


flour so far. Quotations 
f.o.b. Montreal in 
tons 


Aug. 3: $4, 
100's export cot- 


Winnipeg: Canadian mills cleared 
293,050 sacks of flour for export in 
the week ended Aug. 2, or slightly 
less than in the previous week. The 
total included only 38,700 sacks for 
IWA countries. Domestic trade was 
moderate and stocks average for 
this time of the year. Prices re- 
mained firm. Quotations Aug. 3: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Ft. William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, cotton 100's $5.70@6; 
second patents, cottons $5.45@5.75; 
second patents to bakers, paper 100's 
All prices cash carlots 

Vancouver: No material change 
was noted in the export flour trade 
out of this port last week. Business 
was still largely confined to immed- 
iate requirements with little inter- 
est in forward positions 

Conflicting reports continue’ to 
come out of the Philippines, which 
is Canada’s largest buyer across the 
Pacific. The Philippines are reported 


to be cutting down their new IWA 
quota by some 30% to the flour 
equivalent of 165,000 metric tons 


compared with their previous agree- 
ment of 236,000 metric tons. Even 
this figure is said to be far below the 
market needs, which are estimated 
around 300,000 tons for the season 
Reports indicate that any deliber- 
ate reduction in the flour total would 
he extremely unpopular in the 
Philippines where there is still a re- 
curring shortage of requiring 
certain imports from time to time 
All of these reports make for un- 
certainty both on the part of Manila 
importers and Canadian exporters 
A steady market in Central and 


rice, 


South America is reported for 
Canadian flour and shippers are still 
holding their own in such parts of 


the Far East as the Malayan penin- 
sula 

Domestic trade remains steady 
with prices firm. For hard wheat 
grinds, cash car quotations per sack 
Aug. 3: First patents $5.85 in cot- 
tons; bakers’ patents $4.80 in paper 
bags and $5 in cottons; Ontario pas- 
try to the trade $6.10 and cake flour 


$7.25 

Millfeed 
Minneapolis: Milifeed sellers re- 
ported interest was draggy in the 
week ended Aug. 6. Prices were 
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POSTER, SLOGAN—A contribution of General Mills, 


Inc., to the promo 


tion of bread and the baking industry is the poster and slogan shown above. 
Available to all bakers, the poster is intended to help counteract unfavor 


publicity through recognizing the effect on the consumer of the con 


tinuing decline in per capita flour consumption, the general publicity given 
to numerous diet systems, and the vigorous national campaigns sponsoring 


other, competitive, foods, 





teady to a little stronger for all 
types except bran, That feed went 
down slightly. Standard midds, and 
flour midds. both finished the week 


ibout $1 higher than a week earlier. 
\t the end of the week there was 


ome opinion that prices might move 
lower if production increased much 
ince inquiry was light. Middlings 


aid to be a little hard to come 
by, but otherwise, supplies seemed 
much in balance with the de- 
mand during most of last week. 
Aug. 6: Bran $39,504 
10.50, standard midds. $44.50@45, 
flour midds. $50@51, red dog $54.50 
Kansas City: This market started 
out last week with an extremely tight 
jtuation, By the end of the week the 
advance in prices had been checked 
as buyers backed away from the high 
mixed car and trucker 
interest caused the upturn along with 
mill production to meet 
By Aug. 6 as much as 


prett 


(Juotations 


cost Good 


insufficient 
the situation 


$1.50 ton had been trimmed from 
the high mark on shorts and bran 
was off nearly $2. Quotations Aug 
6, carlots: Bran $38.75@39.25 sacked, 
horts $48.50@49 sacked, and midds. 


$407 40.50 bulk, Kansas City. 


Oklahoma City: Demand for mill- 
feed improved last week and prices 
closed 75¢ higher on bran and $3.50 
higher on shorts, Supplies were still 
limited. Quotations Aug. 3, straight 
Bran $42@43, millrun $46,500 
shorts $51@52. Mixed or pool 
$1 higher on all classes. 


cut 
1750 


rt. Worth: There was a fairly ac- 
tive demand last week for the limited 
offerings of millfeed, Quotations Aug 


3%, burlaps: Bran $49@50, gray shorts 


$560 57, delivered Texas common 
points; $1.50 higher on bran and $2.50 
higher on shorts compared with one 
week previous, 


Hutchinson: Demand was intense 
for millfeeds last week, coming from 
jobbers and mixers in nearby areas, 
Much of the sales was at milldoor 
for sacked feed, Prices were up 75¢ 
on bran and $3.50 on shorts but at 
that were down 75¢ from the mid- 
week high, Quotations Aug. 3. basis 
Kansas City: Bran $39.50@40; shorts 
$48.50@ 49, 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was very 
wood last week, with shorts in strong- 
er demand than bran, Offerings were 
insufficient, Quotations Aug. 3, basis 


Kansas City: Bran $40 @ 40,50, 
short $497 49.50. Bran advanced 
$1.25 ton and shorts $4 ton, com- 


pared with the preceding week 
Salina: Millfeed demand was good 
bran $1.50 and shorts $5 ton 
higher. Supplies were very scarce 
Quotations Aug. 3, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $40@40.50, gray shorts $49.50 


aw 


with 


Chicago: Millfeed trading was only 


fair in the central tates during the 
week ending Aug. 6, and the heavier 
types showed weaker price trend 


Supplies were adequate for the most 


part during the period. Quotation 
Aug. 6: Bran $45745.50, standard 
midds. $497 49.50, flour midds. $554 


56, red dog $59.50@60 

St. Louls: Demand for 
slow last week and the prices worked 
lower. Supplies were thin. Quotation 


millfeed wa 


Aug. 3: Bran $44.257 44.75 hort 
$53.25053.75, St Louis witchin 
limits 

Buffalo: Millfeed sal were quiet 
last week, Continued fairly high flour 
output created additional millfeed 
supplies above normal demand and 
forced prices lower Medium and 


large mixers held back from the maz 


ket and their buying was meager 
The trade in general is wondering 
where the market will bottom out 
There was little more pressure on 
middlings than in bran and supplie 
of both types were available for spot 
shipment. Mill running time ranged 
from six to seven day Bran ended 
the week $1.50 lower; middlings wer 
down $2 and heavy feeds were un 
changed. Quotations Aug. 3: Bran 
$44.50@45.25, standard midds. $49.50 
@50.25, flour midds. $607 61. red doe 


$607 61.75 


Boston: Trading action in the k 
cal millfeed market was relative! 
dull last week with supplies gene 


ally defined as more than ample for 
a light and spotty demand. Bran wa 
unchanged for the week with the di 
tress lots of a week ago apparently 
absorbed. Standard middlings ad 
vanced $1 but the trade movement 
was actually light to accurately 
define values. Quotations Aug. 3 
Bran $53, standard midds. $58 
Philadelphia: The quiet pattern 
which is usually the rule this time of 


too 


year continued in the local millfeed 
market last week. The call was light 
and customers showed little interest 
in taking on any stock. The Aug. 4 


quotations showed bran at $53, stand 
ard midds. $58, both unchanged from 


the previous week, and red dog hold 
ing even at $69 

Pittsburgh: The sales of red dog 
continued high last week with deliy 
eries slow. One large mill reported 


that red dog sales of their product in 
West Virginia territory had increased 
100% in the last four months. Sales 
of other millfeeds wer 
week. Supplies of all 


slow last 
millfeeds are 


plentiful. Quotations Aug. 3. f.o.b 
Pittsburgh points Bran $50.55 
52.64, standard midds. $54.554 57.14 


flour midds red do 
$66.64 @ 68.14 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
tightened during the week and prices 
gained approximately $2 ton on bran 
and $4 on shorts 


$62.64 4 64.14 


Demand was fairly 
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active for immediate and nearby from 


the mixing and jobbing trade and of- 
ferings were somewhat freer. Little 
interest was shown on future book- 
ings with a slight setback of 15% 25¢ 
through October. Quotations Aug. 3 


Bran $50@51, shorts $597 59.75 
Seattle: The millfeed market was 
last week and while millers 
that they under 
to get rid of supplie 
the other hand 
out and the picture 
as dormant. Prices were steady and 
inchanged at $42 ton, delivered com 


quiet 
tated 


pressure 


are not any 


buy- 
not 


er on were 


iching whole 


non transit points, with very little 
trading 

Portland: Quotations Aug. 3: Mill- 
run $41, midds. $46 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
inchanged last week with demand 
increasing and trade strong. Plants 
were working to capacity seven days 
i week, 24 hours a day, and are 
booked into September. Quotations 
Aug. 3 (unchanged): Red bran and 
millrun $42, midds. $47; to Denver 


red bran and millrun $49, midds $54; 
to California—red bran and millrun 
$49.50, midds. $54.50, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles 
Toronto-Montreal: The market was 


readily absorbing supplic of mill- 
feed last week as some sales have 
been made for export. Quotations 
Aug. 3: Bran $52@53, shorts $584 59. 
midds. $594@60, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Tor 


onto-Montreal 
Winnipeg: Trade in millfeeds was 


moderately good last week and fea- 
tured by larger than usual supplies 
for this season of the year moving 
from Alberta into British Columbia 
Sales in the three prairie provinces 
were unimportant and there was no 
important increase in stocks. Bran 
prices increased slightly while mid 
dlings decreased slightly. Quotations 
Aug. 3: Bran f.o.b. mills, $404 $44 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Al- 
herta $4 more; Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta short $45.50 
18.50; midds. $47@50 in Manitoba 


and Saskatchewan, Alberta $1.50 less 
All prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses &5¢ 
extra 

Vancouver: Offerings from prairie 
mills were much freer last week with 
the result that closing domestic quo- 


tations were slightly easier. Demand 
was only fair with no export listed 
Cash car Aug. 3 quotations in paper 
bags, with 50¢ extra for jutes, were: 
Bran $49, shorts $51, midds. $54 
Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye buyers contin 
ued to remain on the sidelines last 
week as prices moved up 5¢ sack 
Although it is believed rye users are 
not booked very far ahead, bakeries 
seem extremely reluctant to book 
ihead at the present price level. In- 


formation on the new crop apparent- 
ly is what is anticipated, with buyers 


naturally hoping the price adjusts 
downward. Shipping directions were 
reported ‘not too good” last week 
Quotations Aug. 3: White rye $4.95 
medium $4.75, dark $4.20 

Ohicago: Rye flour sales were dull 


in the central states during the week 


ending Aug. 3, as most buyers were 
heavily booked ahead and mill quo- 
tations were considerably higher than 
buyers were willing to pay. Quota- 
tions Aug. 3: White patent rye $5.09 
05.24, medium $4.89@5.04, dark 
$4.25 4 4.49 

St. Louis: Rye sales were termed 


week as the 
mained stable. Shipping directions 
were good, Quotations Aug. 3: Pure 


good last 


pr ices re- 
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white rye $5.59, medium $5.39, dark 
$4.84, rye meal $5.09 

Philade|phia: Buyers in the local 
rye market continued last week to 
show light interest in bolstering 
their stocks at current prices. Most 
transactions came about because of 
necessity. The Aug. 3 quotations on 
white rye were $5.60%05.70 as com- 
pared to $565@5.75 the previous 
week 

flour sales were 


Pittsburgh: Ry« 


very low last week. A discount of 
15¢ from current prices was being 
given for Aug. 15 and in some in- 
stances Sept. 1 delivery. Directions 
continued fair. Quotations Aug. 3 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure white 


rye flour No. 1 $5.55@5.65, medium 


$5.25%07 5.39. dark $4.%045.04. blended 
$6.257 6.35. rve meal $575.39 
Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations Aug. 3: White rye $5.79@5.89, 
medium $5.5975.69, dark $5.04%05.14 
Portland: Quotations Aug. 3: white 


patent rye $7.50 
Le] 


pure dark rye $6.50, 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: There was no 


great volume of business in rolled 
oats or oatmeal last week. Quotations 
Aug. 3: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$5.55, oatmeal in 100's cottons $6.85, 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: Trade was seasonally 
dull last week with supplies moder- 
ate and prices firm. Quotations Aug 
3: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.454%4 
9.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@4 
6.90 in the three prairie provinces 
All prices cash carlots 


Vancouver Shipments 


VANCOUVER Grain shipments 
from this port in the 1955-56 
totaled 102,435,732 bu., 


t in the history of the port 


( rop 
yeal the sec- 


ond large 


The previous mark set two years ago 
was 115,218,850 bu 

Clearance for July were down 
considerably from previous months, 
only 6,314,886 bu., but in June a new 
mark for the port was set with 15,- 
658,587 bu 

All British Columbia grain ports 
shipped 114,076,526 bu. in the latest 
crop year and the figures for ports 
other than Vancouver were; New 
Westminster 4,753,165; Prince Ru 
pert 4,415,528 and Victoria 2,472,- 
101 bu 

A breakdown of Vancouver ship- 
ments for the past season shows 
wheat— 91,241,927 bu.; barley 9,816,- 
499; flax 702,870; rye 353,928; oats 


320,508 bu 

Japan again was the largest grain 
customer for this port, taking 36,431,- 
971 bu 


The U.K. was second with 
24,395,233 bu. Soviet Russia was a 
new customer since pre-war years 
with 14,790,442 bu. Other shipments 
were Poland 6.608.967. also a new 
buyer! here Germany 5,897,436 
South Africa 5,573,716; Holland 5.,- 
161,936; Belgium 4,456,443; Central 
and South America 3,093,032: Switz- 
erland 2,196,879; Norway 1,581,337: 
Malta 1,128,026; Israel 724,267; Hong 
Kong 562,127; continental ports 381,- 
860; Italy 362,652; East Africa 239.- 
866; Austria 127,306: Persian Gulf 
106,894 ind France 11,927 bu 
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FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 
LOCKNEY, TEXAS An elevator 
filled with 12,000 bu. of milo, the 
property of the Patterson Grain Co 
Lockney, Texas, burned. Gilbert 
l t manage! 125, - 


Jean elevator said a 
that 


000 bu. elevator. near the one 


saved 


burned 


was 





The Choice re) Stats 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 


Dicluth, t fe 
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Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soh White Winter Wheat Flow « Specielty 








Strong, Bakers’ Patents 
& 
SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 
KANSAS PILOT 


ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 

production of superior Cake, Pastry and 

Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 














Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








“Best Out West”’ 
**Red Chief”’ 














‘Diamond D”’ 
**Wheats Best”’ 








Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Fliouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 








HUBBARD 


THE HALLMARK OF 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
QUALITY! 





SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 








pertor quality. 








high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 


want a mellow-type flour of su- 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. revi civ, s. oat. 





109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
— HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

KY L—White - Medium - Dark 

















GEORGE URBAN MILLING CoO. °“fF4'° 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Ca. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
DIANAPOLIS. IND. A 
























"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana 
Idahoand Washington, insure the @niformity of all Wisher’'s Flours 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., searrie, u.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H.MORKIS&OO Kawrtse 









uN KerneeenTaTive, 25 beaver Street, New Youu Orry 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


Hrevad is the 


- 


Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


LUT @elattolitelolicvom ale) lami illit a aoe 


In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 


La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 











This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
,rL Ov & Ss 









Country~-Milled 
from Country-Ruan 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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/ 
of baking 


uniformity because flour uniformity is 


pre-tested by Flour Mills of America! 





Flour mills of America, Su. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 








For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 
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PILLSBURY 


Le | 





types: bread fil 


cake flours 
and industrial 


urs pas- 
try and pie flours 
flours 

Pillsbury bakery 
duced at our ni 


flour ire pro- 
ne major mills. Bakery 
mixes are produced at Springfield 
ind Lo Angeles 

Bakery flour and bakery n 


IX CUS- 









FLOUR 









Sweet Cream 
Very Best 
Masterpiece 
incore 
Choice of Minnesote 
Belmont 


Jennison Co. 


of Quality and Service 
s 









J Nid tia oe S| 
576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 





C Nag 
“Ss Tat © 


COTTONS + BURLAPS » MULTIWALLS 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
Kensas City « Buffalo + New York 





Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD 
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tomers include wholesale bakers, gro- 
cery chain bakers, retail bakers, and 
house-to-house bakers, jobbers, in- 
dustrial customers, various 
federal, and local 


and 
agencies of state 
governments 
Overseas Operation 
“Products for export. Our overseas 
operation crosses all other divisional 
lines of our company in that it han- 
dies all grades of bakery flour, fami- 
ly flour, grocery products in special 
formula feeds, pre- 
grain and 


export packages, 
mixes, concentrates, and 
feed ingredients 

“Despite the complexities arising 
from various government surplus dis- 
posal programs and a wide variety 
of import regulations in foreign mar- 
kets, Pillsbury is at present selling 
a wide variety of products to 78 mar- 
kets of the world.” 

“Institutional products. Pillsbury 
handles four main classes of products 
for the important mass feeding mar- 
ket. These classes include pancake 
and waffle mixes, cake mixes, hot 
breads (muffins, rolls, etc.), and spe- 
cialty mixes, including coffee cake 
mix, frostings, pie crust, cake donut, 
and breader and batter mix. Institu- 
tional items are produced principally 
at our Springfield, Lil, plant.” 


Mr. Gerot and Mr. Pillsbury re- 
port that “our venture in the Cana- 
dian cake mix market, in conjunc- 
tion with the Kellogg Co., did not 


develop satisfactorily and accordingly 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 





@ Southern Kegional Office, 034 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board 








of Trade Building 


was dissolved by mutual consent at 
a considerable cost. Our relations 
with the Kellogg Co. continue to be 
excellent. Our mix products for Cana- 
da are now being handled by Pills- 
bury and its Canadian subsidiary, 
Pillsbury of Canada, Ltd 

“The Canadian mills 
face an unfavorable 
as well 


continue to 
trade situation 
as intense rivalry for both 
the foreign and domestic flour mar- 
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kets. Similarly, our export division 
markets were complicated by disturb- 
ed conditions in many overseas areas 
strong competition, but 
nevertheless completed the year with 
good tonnage 


as well as 


“Our grain merchandising and feed 
ingredients merchandising operations 
again had a successful year, with 
good growth in volume, profits, and 
most importantly, trained people.” 








Bartleft ana Company 


(FORMERLY HART-BARTLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 
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onncet. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE 1-1212 

Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN _ 
Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








Prank A. Tues, Pres. 
Harry M. StrRation, 





STRATT 


Vice Pres. 
Wim C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 


Francis J. Firzearnick, Vice Pres. 


FP. L. Rosensury, Secretary 








ON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristorpHer Hargis, Treas. & Mer. 
Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 

















COLORADO 


tinued from page 12) 





to follow the desired course of 
‘ining complete hedges against 
ompany'’s wheat position. In the 
it of the conditions that existed, 
inagement considers that the 
i results for the year were sat- 
ctory 
suring the year, the Sunset Mill- 
& Grain Co., a wholly owned sub- 
disposed of its assets that 
theretofore been used in its 
é of the production and sale 
rmula feed and the merchan- 
of grains, flour and other pro- 
in the Los Angeles territory. 


( fiay 14, 1956, that company was 
dissolved and ceased to be in exist- 

The accompanying consolidated 
financial statements for the year 


THE 
ended May 31, 1956, give full effect 
to such dissolution including a re 
duction of approximately $4,000 
consolidated net income after tak 
ing into consideration a federal] 
come tax savings of approximate 


$49,000 and the $175,000 reserve for 
anticipated loss set up in the ac 
counts in the prior fiscal year. Ths 
financial statements do not, however 
reflect additional tax benefits that 
may accrue to the company subse« 
quent to May 31, 1956, for loss 
already recorded in the account 
which the company expects to claim 
as so-called tax carry 
under federal} law 
against taxable income earned sub 
sequent to May 31, 1956. If allowed 
federal income taxes for the year 
or years in which allowed will be re 
duced and net income 
approximately $180,000 

“There 


forward loss« 


income tax 


increased by 


were no other major 











the priceless 


yours always with .+. 


ANGELITE 
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GRAHAM KING—!00 
PASTRY KING 


Paeke) 4) a kc 
CRACKER KING 





quality in flour 


r ake flour 


and dough-UP flour 


cookie 


flour 


fagel@ 421 Mme) O°) 01° bo 


Y. soft wheat graham 
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viscosity flour 
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Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus 
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changes during the year in the oper 
iting properties of the company or 
y of it ubsidiari« Imy ement 
nd betterment where fied 
vere made so as to increase efficiency 
reduce costs. Some expenditures 
ere made on facilities for the bulk 
handling of flour Dy both railroad 


truck 


now delivering 


and the company is 

flour in bulk to sev 

il customers.” 

Milling ha t general 
620 Equitable Bidg., Den- 

er, and the following operating dis 

? 


car and 


Colorado 


ffice at 


tric 
ri 








Colorado: Denver Flour Mills, Den 
e! Denver Elevators, Denver: La 
mar Flour Mills, Lamar; Mesa Flour 
Mills, Grand Junction; Monte Vista 
Flour Mills, Monte Vista Pueblo 
Flour Mills, Pueblo and Ranch-Way 
Feed Mills, Ft. Collin 

Idaho: Burley Flour M Burley 
Caldwell Flour Mills, Caldwell; Mid- 
land Elevators, Idaho Fall Pocatello 
Flour Mills, Pocatello ft Anthony 
Flour Mills, St. Anthony; Twin Fall 
Flour Mills, Twin Falls and Weiser 
Flour Mills, Weise 

Kansas: Claflin Flour Mills, Claflin 
ind Hays City Flour Mills, Hay 

Nebraska: Omaha Flour Mill 
Omaha 

Utah: Salt Lake Flour M Salt 
Lake City 

Subsidiaries (wholly vned) are 
jeardstown Mills Co Beardstown 
Ill El Reno Flour M Co BE) 
Reno, Okla.; Oklahoma Flour Mill 
Co., El Reno, Okla he Rocky 
Mountain Grain & Comn ion Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. and Updike Grain 
Corp., Omaha, Neb 

CASH SUBSIDY 
available at the rate of registry of 
sale 

This new subsidy program may be 
omething less than the trade ha 
expected if the foreg: reports 
from informed government ource 
reflect an accurate appraisal of prob 
ibilities 
The bulk grain export: may ex 
pect something less than the IWA 
cash subsidy exports which have gen 
erally been available t them from 
free market purchase for the past 
several years 

Another factor which reflect 
a disappointment to the big interior 
futures markets is the Pacific Coast 
aspect where wheat export have 
been running at a brisk pace reflect 
ing a competitive pric irrange 
ment at that CCC outpost Those 
iles will not take any place in the 
big hedging markets as private ex 
porters obtain free market grain 
thereby reducing the potential 100 
million bushel free market export 
quantity which might be hedged by 


that amount 


BREAD 16 THE & 


Fire in Buffalo Plant 


BUFFALO Firefighters worked 
more than four hours to quell three 
separate grain dust fires at the In 
ternational Milling Company's plant 
at 120 Childs St., Buffal 


A fire department official said the 


fires started after heat generated by 


friction between a pulle ind a con 
veyor belt burned through the belt 
The flames ignited dust in two levels 


of the elevator shaft and beneath the 


headhouse at the top of the shaft 
in nearby 
officia said but 


d me loss 


None of the grain stored 
burned, the 
may have 


bins 


water cause 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re 
plies if keyed to office of publication 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 


be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 


per inch per insertion, All 
cash with order. « 


Want Ads 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 
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PROGKESSIVI CORKN MILI 


WANTED VOUNG MAN INTERESTED IN 





TOP SALES 
EXECUTIVE 


Standard Milling Company wiskes to en- 
gage a top sales executive who has a back- 
ground of major account selling experience 
in the eastern section of the country. To be 
New York City office 
and serviced by Buffalo milling operations 


headquartered in 


This is a replacement as present employee 
is leaving to enter different field. Please 
write Paul Uhimann, President, Standard 
Milling Co., 1009 Central, Kansas City, Mo., 
giving full particulars of experience 

















WANTED TO BUY 
v 


COMPLET! 





ON! PRODLOCTION LINE O} 











MACHINERY WANTED 
v cotmmangniemmenel 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
acales bag closing machines and other 
good ill feed and elevator equipment 
J. EK. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson Ci..y, Mo 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


lniatiian © 


MILLING EQUIPMENT S/ECIALISTS 
When you need equipment, write to Ross. 
We unconditionally guarantee every item. 
Largest stock in U.S.A., over 2,000 items. 
Feeders, mixers, pellet mills, steamers, 
crimpers, flakers, new, used and rebuilt. 
We will trace for your surplus or buy out- 
right. No mill too large or small. We will 
also sell on commission basis. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 & 33 N.E. 28th St., Okla. City 5, Okla 














Grain Export Record 
Set by New Orleans 


W ORLEANS—The fiscal year 
ending June 30 wa a rec i eal 
for grain exports through the Port 
of New Orleans announce W J 
Amoss, port direct He reports that 
90,242,000 bu. grain were handled at 
the Public Grain Elevator during the 
12-month period 

La é s total was 71,851 ) r 
2 inde th ‘ s record figure 











STANEGG —egg yolks in powdered form, 
for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, doughnuts, 
cookies and partially baked goods 


STAN -WHITE—stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings 


DISTRIBUTED BY 








KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 
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“Flours built to meet 
modern baking schedules” 


Your Bakery y CIOUVOD lhe Bot! ¥ 
THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY ‘\ 
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Cwr's 7 een © aes: 4.500.000 BUSHELS 
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nf 
| If the bakery production managers bought the flour, they tell us we couldn't make enough DRINKWATER FLOUR! 














...not quite as good 


as a vacation, but almost... , ee 


since the boss put us on 100% 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


There’s no fussing and fretting... then waiti with wrinkles in your brow, hoping 





no “cripples.” It’s casy to bake perfect WI loave every time nce wert 


i all Drinkwater. 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Good Bread is the product of perfect fermentation 
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Mndidually milled 


for 


superior performance! 


ECKHARI 
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Almost... 


A “four flusher” was originally a guy 
who tried to bluff one of these through. 
Still, the odds against filling aren’t too 
bad. Would you say they are 41% to 1? 
... 8% to 1?... 12 to one? (Correct 
answer below.) 
















‘+ Made! 


You always rake in the pot with a hand 
like this. It’s a mighty comfortable feel- 
ing to be sure the flour going into your 
production is fully aged and that it’s 
had the most recent possible quality 
test—and that’s just before shipping. 

Flour from Atkinson’s aging bins goes 
to loading bins where it stays at least 
12 hours and where it gets a long and 
thorough test. Thus, It’s BIN AGED* and 
IT’S BIN CHECKED* — the latter just before 
it goes into sacks or bulk shipping 
equipment. 

When it comes from Atkinson, the 
flour you order is the flour you get. 


oa 
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ATKINSON MILLING CoO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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@ Sterwin Offers a Complete Flour Maturing and Bleaching 
Service: HY-KURE® (chlorine dioxide), Chlorine, Oxylite (bleach). 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. 
1s jp Flows 








GRAIN SERVICE v 
whew 


OFFICES ra 




















New York Louloville 
Chicego Memphis 

St. Louls Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omshe Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buflelo Portland 

Toledo Sen Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Noro Vancouver, 8. C, 
Neshville Winnipeg, Men. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norlolk 
St, Louls Herne d 
K ° « 
—_— Memphis 
Minneepolls 

Bullslo Zewerton 
Toledo rt, 
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CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
rreonm 

PRODUCING AREA 

—_ LL AOE ALD! 


EVERY 








CARGILL ¢: 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Formers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kaeneas City, Missouri! 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 
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Abilene Fiour Mills Co 

Acme-Evans Co. ..... 

Acme Fiour Mills Co. 

Allen, James, & Co., (Belfast), Ltd 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co 
American Flours, inc. . 
American Molasses Co 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc 
Atkinson Milling Co 


(Nulomoline Div 


Bartiett & Co. ... 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beardstown Mills 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co 

Biornstad, Asbjorn P. . 

Blake, J. H. ; 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 
Bolle & Schilthuis ... 
Brey & Sharpless . 
Brolite 
Brown's Hungarian Corp 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burke, E. J., & Co 

Burrus Mills, Inc. 


Cahokia Flour Co 
Cargill, Incorporated 
Carr, P. E. 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Lid 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd 

Chase Bag Co. ... 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
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Eastern Canada Flour Mills 
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Exact Weight Scale Co 


Fant Milling Co. 
Farquhar Bros. 
Fenioll, Spence & Co. . 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
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Fiour Mills of America 
Fiynn, John M., Co. ... 
Fode, Troels 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Franco, Francis M, ... 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Garland Mills, Inc. ... 

General American Transportation Corp 
General Mills, Inc. 

Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 

Globe Milling Co. .. 

Goffe & Carkener, Inc 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
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Greenbank, H. J., & Co 
Green's Milling Co 


Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Harris, Upham & Co 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc 
Holland Engraving Co 

Hubbard Milling Co 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp 
Hunter Milling Co 


Iimbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Inter-Continental Grain Co 
International Milling Co 
Interstate Grain Corp 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 
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Jackson, Gilbert 

Jeeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Jennison, W. J., Co 

Jewell, L. R., & Son 

Johansen, Anth., & Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. . 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Jordan, Omar 
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Kansas Milling Co 
Kelly-Erickson Co. ... 
Kelly, William, Milling Co 
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Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 
King Midas Flour Miils 
King Milling Co. . 

Kiwi Coders Corp 
Knappen Milling Co 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc 
Koerner, John E., & Co 


LaGrange Mills .... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co 
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Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 


McCabe Grain Co., Lid 
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McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
Medsen, Otto 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
N. ¥. "'Meelunie,"’ Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co 
Merck & Co., Inc. ....... 
Midland Flour Milling Co 
Midland Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Milling Products, Ltd. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Montana Fiour Mills Co 
Montgomery Co., The . 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co.... 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Morten Milling Co. 
Muirhead, 8. H. 


Nappanee Milling Co. 
National Yeast Corp. 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
New Century Co. 
New Era Milling Co. 
New York Central System 
Norenberg & Belsheim .... 
Norris Grain Co 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator 
Norton, Willis, Co cee 
Novadel Flour Service Division, 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Oklahoma Fiour Mills . 
Osieck & Co 
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Paniplus Company 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 


Peek Bros 

Penn, William, ‘Flour Co. 

Pie-Pak, Inc 

Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. . 6 
Pratt, R. C 


Preston-Shaffer Milling Co 


Quaker Oats Company 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co 
Red Wing Milling Co 

Reilly, John F 

Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Roanoke City Mills, Inc 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 


Rodney Milling Co. . 

Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc 
Runciman Milling Co. . 

Ruoff, A., & Co. ... 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 


Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Russell Milling Co. .... 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 


Scott Mungo, Ltd 
Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc 
Short, J. R., Milling Co 


Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Springfield Milling Corp 
Standard Brands, Inc 
Standard Milling Co 

Stannard, Collins & Co 

Star of the West Milling Co 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc 

Stolp & Co., Lid 

Stratton Grain Co. . 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 
Strisik, S. R., Co 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 

Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc 
Tidewater Grain Co 

Tri-State Milling Co 


Uhimann Grain Co. . 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co 

Van Walbeek's Handel N. V 
Verhoeff & Zoon's Handel N. V 
Victor Chemical Works 

Vis, P. C., & Co 

Voigt Milling Co. .... 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogaisky Milling Co 

Wallace & Tiernan Inc 

Watson & Philip, Ltd 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co 

Weber Fiour Mills Co 

Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 
Western Canada Flour Milis Co., Ltd 
Western Star Mill Co 

Wichita Fiour Mills Co 

Williams Bros. Co 
Williams, Cohen E., 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 

Ask for more details .. . 


MINNEAPOLIS I, 





P.O. Box 67 
MINN. 
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DYOX 
for four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for untform enrichment 


“Dyox Novadelor”’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A”’ Reg. U 8. Pat. Of 





TOE TABLED. 









Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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“Give us this day 


In every family, in every land, in every age, bread 
has signified life itself. 

Man first roamed to hunt. Then he learned to 
bake bread. Then, and then only, could he build a 
permanent home — surrounded by fields of grain. 
Milling began tens of thousands of years ago. But 


the most wonderful part of all is that it never has 


our daily bread” 


stood still. The flour that Americans live upon 
today makes a better loaf of bread than the flour 
their fathers used just a short quarter-century ago. 

General Mills is proud to be part of the industry 
that symbolizes civilization itself. 


General Mills 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





